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Robert Barnes and the Burning of the Books 
By Atian G, CHESTER 


I 


ts Quinquagesima Sunday, February 11, 1525/6, an imposing 

ceremony was enacted in St. Paul’s Cathedral before a throng 
which packed the great church to its doors. The service was presided 
over by Cardinal Wolsey, who, with thirty-six bishops and mitered 
abbots, sat upon a platform especially constructed for the occasion. 
A solemn sermon was preached by John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. 
Then followed the ceremony for which, according to traditional ac- 
counts, this tremendous affair had been organized—the public pen- 
ance for heresy of Robert Barnes, prior of the Cambridge house of 
the Austin Friars.* 

About a year earlier Barnes had espoused some of the doctrines of 
Martin Luther and had joined himself to the little group of eager dis- 
seminators of those doctrines within the university. On Christmas 
Eve, 1525, from the pulpit of St. Edward’s at Cambridge, Barnes had 
preached a sermon setting forth his new opinions. The sermon had 


1Three accounts survive—that of Barnes in his A supplicatyon unto henrye the 
eyght [1534?] (S.T.C., 1470), that of Foxe in his Acts and Monuments, Revised and 
Corrected by ... Josiah Pratt, (4th ed., London, 1875), V, 415-19, and that of Ed- 
ward Hall in his Chronicle (London, 1809), p. 708. The fullest modern accounts of 
Barnes are those by Gairdner in the Dict. Nat. Biog. and E. G. Rupp, Studies in the 
Making of the English Protestant Tradition (Cambridge, 1949), pp. 31-46. 
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been planned in advance by Barnes and his friends—Thomas Bilney, 
George Stafford, Hugh Latimer, and the others who were facetious- 
ly called “Germans” because of their Lutheran sympathies. It is not 
clear why the group felt that some public manifesto of their views 
was desirable at this moment, but it is perfectly clear why Barnes was 
chosen as the spokesman. He was by far the most prominent member 
of the group. He himself seems to have been less than eager to accept 
the role which was thrust upon him; but the others, Bilney especially, 
were insistent and Barnes was “coraged,’ as Foxe puts it, by the pray- 
ers of his friends.” 

In spite of his anticipatory qualms, Barnes displayed no timidity 
once he was actually in the pulpit at St. Edward’s. His prepared dis- 
course was based upon Luther’s sermon on the epistle for the day, but 
Barnes’s zeal carried him beyond the limits of his original intention. 
He lashed out at ecclesiastical abuse, and he even dared to disparage 
the luxury and arrogance of the lord cardinal himself. 

Within a few hours Barnes was in trouble. For his indiscretions he 
was silenced by the vice-chancellor of the university, and a process 
for heresy was instituted against him. Informal proceedings dragged 
on for a month. In the end, although he was thoroughly alarmed, 
Barnes refused to make the public recantation which had been pre- 
pared for him, and demanded instead a public trial before the whole 
university. 

This was toward the end of January, 1525/6. About a week later 
Wolsey was informed of the affair. On Tuesday, February 6, Wol- 
sey’s agents rode to Cambridge and apprehended Barnes. Consider 
the breathless haste of what follows. On Wednesday, the 7th, Barnes 
was taken to London. On Thursday, the 8th, he was examined by 
Wolsey and played right into Wolsey’s hands by demanding a formal 
trial. On Friday, having sat up all night to prepare his case, he was 
brought before an ecclesiastical commission presided over by John 
Clerk, Bishop of Bath and Wells. On Saturday he abjured his heresy 
and submitted to the court, which imposed the public penance at St. 
Paul’s the next day. On the Sunday, at the ceremony already de- 


2Foxe, IV, 620. This fact seems not to have been generally noticed by writers on 
Barnes, probably because it occurs in Foxe’s account of Bilney but is not repeated in 
the account of Barnes. 
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scribed, Barnes knelt during Bishop Fisher’s sermon; then, in token 
of submission to the Holy Catholic Church, bore a faggot in proces- 
sion around the cathedral in full view of the whole congregation. 

Now consider whether this ceremony could have been organized 
primarily for the submission of Prior Barnes. Even if it had been pre- 
determined in approved totalitarian fashion that Barnes would be 
given a fair trial, found guilty, and punished, it would have been 
nearly impossible to arrange the affair in the short time between 
Thursday, when Barnes appeared before Wolsey, and the following 
Sunday. It would have been necessary to organize the ecclesiastical 
commission, arrange for Fisher’s sermon, build the special platform 
for Wolsey, round up the thirty-six bishops and abbots—all within the 
space of forty-eight hours, or at the most seventy-two. And to what 
end? Why so much expenditure of time, money, and dignity over 
one erring friar? Surely it would have been simpler and cheaper to 
allow Barnes to languish for a year or two in the Bishop of London’s 
celebrated coal-hole. 

It is the thesis of what follows that Barnes was involved, perhaps 
fortuitously, in something more important than his own affair—the 
carefully organized round-up and public burning of heretical books, 
arrangements for which had been begun by Wolsey in January, 
1525/6. The clue is in Foxe, who to his account of Barnes’s recanta- 
tion adds, almost as an afterthought, that five Hanseatic merchants 
from the Steelyard did penance along with Barnes, and that as an 
added attraction great baskets full of books were burned before the 
“rood of Northen;’ the crucifix which at that time stood near the 
north door of St. Paul’s. Fortunately, it it not necessary to recon- 
struct the story on the slender evidence provided by Foxe. There is 
abundant additional testimony. Oddly enough, the story has never 
been fully told,° probably because the emphasis on Barnes’s role in 
the affair has distracted the attention of historians from some of the 
essential facts. 


8Among historians of the English reformation the connection seems to have been 
perceived most clearly by J. F. Mozley in his William Tyndale (London, 1937), pp. 
111-12; among students of the book trade by Arthur W. Reed, “The Regulation of 
the Book Trade before the Proclamation of 1538) Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society (London), XV (1920), 157-184. Neither pursues the matter to its conclusion. 
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Most accounts of the English reformation and of the book trade 
report no public burning of Lutheran books between that at Paul’s 
Cross on May 12, 1521, and that engineered by Cuthbert Tunstall, 
Bishop of London, at the close of 1526, primarily against Tyndale’s 
translation of the New Testament. But the book-burning with which 
we are here concerned occurred almost a year earlier than Tunstall’s, 
and was probably also prompted by official anxiety over Tyndale’s 
work. Towards the end of 1525 the first sheets of the celebrated and 
elusive quarto edition of Tyndale’s New Testament began to come 
off the printing presses of Peter Quentel at Cologne. There has been 
much debate as to whether that edition was ever completed, or 
whether it ever arrived in England in considerable numbers.‘ But it 
is an indisputable fact that at the end of 1525 the English authorities 
had been alerted against it. The celebrated letter of Cochlaeus to 
Henry VIII belongs to this period, as does the equally well-known 
warning sent from Bordeaux by Edward Lee, later Archbishop of 
York. : 

There can be no doubt that it was these warnings, coupled with 
the heightened activity of the English reformers at this period, which 
prompted Wolsey to the activity now to be reported. It is likely that 
he was spurred on by the king, who was at the moment smarting 
under Luther’s charge that the Assertio Septem Sacramentorum had 
been ghost-written. 

It appears that Wolsey’s plans for a round-up of heretical books 
were first set forth in a letter to John Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, 
who early in January, 1525/6, was with the king at Eltham. Wolsey’s 
letter is not known to be extant, but Longland’s reply is preserved 
among the Cotton MSS. (Vitellius B.v. ff. 11a-12b).° We must deal 
first with the matter of date. The volume in which the letter is bound 
contains mostly communications which passed between England and 
Rome in 1522 and 1523. A very late sixteenth-century hand has add- 


. The best and most recent discussion is in Mozley, op. cit., pp. 57-74. 


5The letter is abstracted in Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign 
of Henry VIII (London, 1862-1910), IV, No. 995. It is printed in Henry Ellis, Origi- 
nal Letters Illustrative of British History, First Series (1824), I, 179-84. So far as I can 
discover, it has not been discussed by any recent writer except Reed, op. cit. 
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ed dates at the top of the pages, some of which are indecipherable by 
reason of the fact that the top and outer edges of the volume were 
damaged in the fire of 1731.° In the letter to Wolsey, however, the 
added date remains—“Roma. 6. Jan. 1522." Now Roma is palpably 
incorrect on the evidence of the letter itself which ends: “Written 
att Eltham vigilia epiphanie . . :’ The vigil of the Epiphany would of 
course be January 5, not January 6. What about the year? Obvious- 
ly 1522 is incorrect, for a large part of the letter is given over to an 
account of the enthusiastic interest shown by the king and queen in 
Wolsey’s new college at Oxford, which was not begun until 1525 
(the bull for the suppression of S. Frideswide’s and for the necessary 
diversion of funds is dated 1524). Moreover, in the course of the let- 
ter Longland says that he has assured the king that Wolsey will arrive 
at Eltham on “munday nexte;’ and it is a matter of record that Wolse 
was at Eltham from January 8 to January 22, 1525/6.° It is clear, 
therefore, that the late sixteenth-century hand which added the leg- 
end “Roma. 6. Jan. 1522” was wrong on all counts, and that the letter 
should be dated “Eltham, 5 Jan., 1525/6” 


The passage relevant to the present discussion follows, as tran- 
scribed by Ellis: 


I assertaignyd him over this your pleasour concernynge the secrete 
serch ye wuld this terme make in diverse places namynge the same unto 
hym, and that att oon tyme. And that ye wuld be att the Crose havinge 
the clergy with you, and ther to have a notable clerk to prech afor you a 
sermond contra Lutherum, Lutherianos, fautoresque eorum, contra op- 
era eorum et libros, et contra inducentes eadem opera in regnum: and 
then to have a proclamacion to geve notise that every person havinge any 
warks of Luther or of his fautors makinge, by a limitte day, to bring them 
in sub pena excommunicationis majoris, and that day lymyte, to fulmi- 
nate the sentens a yenst the contrary doers; and that if aftor that day any 
suche warks be known or found with any person, the same to be convicte 
by abjuracion: and iff thei will contumaciter persiste in ther contumacy, 


8] owe this information to the kindness of Mr. C. E. Wright, Superintendent of the 
Students’ Room in the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum. 

"It is so dated in the old printed catalogue of the Cotton MSS. In the Letters and 
Papers ... Henry VIII it is included among the documents assigned to Jan. 5, 1524/5. 
Ellis dates it 1523, on the ground that Longland visited Oxford “not long after” the 
visit of the king and queen in that year. 


8Hall (ed. 1809), p. 707. 
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then to pursue them by the lawe ad ignem, as a yenste an heretick. And 
that ye purposse over this to bind the said merchands and stachioners in 
reacognisans never to bringe in to this Realme any such boks, scrowlis, 
or writings: whiche your godly purposse his Highnes mervelusly well 
allowithe, and doth muche hold with that reacognisans, for that some 
and most parte will more feare that than excommunicacion. And his 
Grace thinks My Lord of Rochester to be moste meete to make that 
sermond afore you, bothe propter auctoritatem, gravitatem, et doc- 
trinam personae. 


Here, certainly, is the blueprint for the demonstration at St. Paul’s 
on February 11. The king’s suggestion that the Bishop of Rochester 
should be the preacher was perhaps inspired by his recollection that 
Fisher had preached at the book-burning of 1521. 

Wolsey’s plans seem to have been set in train at once. If a warning 
or proclamation to the stationers was issued, no copy or record of it 
is known to survive. From documents preserved in the Public Record 
Office,’ however, it is clear that shortly after his correspondence with 
Longland Wolsey appointed a commission to examine persons sus- 
pected of possessing or distributing heretical books. The commission 
consisted of John Clerk, Bishop of Bath and Wells; Henry Standish, 
Bishop of St. Asaph’s; Adam Islip, the Abbot of Westminster; Ste- 
phen Gardiner, at that time one of Wolsey’s principal secretaries; 
and, for some of its sessions, ‘Tunstall and Fisher. It is impossible to 
know how widely this commission cast its net or how long it con- 
tinued to function. Its extant formal records pertain to two of its 
sessions—those of February 8 and April 26. It was this same commis- 
sion which heard the case of Prior Barnes. 

On February 8, 1525/6, the commissioners examined four Steel- 
yard men, Hans Ellerdorpe, Herbert Bellendorpe, Hans Reusell, and 
Henry Prykness, all of the parish of All Hallows the Great. All were 
asked how long they had been in the country, evidently to determine 
whether they had knowledge of the proclamation of 1521 against 
Lutheran books and the book-burning at St. Paul’s on May 12 of that 
year. All were interrogated as to their knowledge of Latin, presum- 
ably to determine their competence to read Luther’s Latin works, 


®Letters and Papers ... Henry VIII, IV, No. 1962, upon which the following is 
based. 
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Their answers are interesting, not only as representing various de- 
grees of evasiveness, but also because they mention specific books, 
an unusual feature in the early discussions of Lutheran books in 
England. 

The records of the examinations of Ellerdorpe and Prykness are 
brief. Ellerdorpe testified that he understood no Latin. He had found 
a treatise by Luther in the chamber of one of his master’s agents (no 
names are specified), but he had read less than a page of it, presuma- 
bly because it was in Latin. When asked why he had not burnt it he 
replied that he had not done so because the book was not his own. 
Prykness, at whose examination the cardinal himself was present, said 
that he had been in England two and a half years. About Michaelmas, 
1525, the purser of a ship had dropped in his chamber a little book 
which he identified as a copy of the Opera quaedam Martini Lutheri, 
in which he had read a treatise on the Lord’s Prayer. He had first 
heard of the book-burning and the proclamation warning of excom- 
munication on last All Saints’ Day—that is, after the little book had 
been dropped in his chamber. 

The testimony of Herbert Bellendorpe is fuller and more interest- 
ing. He testified that he had first come to England in 1511, and that 
he had lived in England continually for the past six years, except for 
three periods of ten weeks each. Like the others he knew little Latin. 
Bellendorpe admitted that about a year previously he had in his pos- 
session some books of Luther’s in German, including translations (or 
so the testimony seems to imply) of the De captivitate and the De 
castitate. He had read a few pages of De captivitate, about a third of 
the De castitate, and—law-abiding fellow!—had burned the books 
shortly before Christmas last. Bellendorpe admitted further that at 
the previous Whitsuntide he had brought in two German books by 
Luther, one by Carolus Stadius (i.e., Andreas Bodenstein, alias Karl- 
stadt),?° a New Testament in German (but in whose translation he 
did not know) and Luther’s translation of the five books of Moses. 
He had lent some dialogues and a book by Luther against Bodenstein 


10From the testimony of Hans Reusell (see below) it would seem that this would 
have been either Vonn dem wyderchristlichem Missbrauch des herren brodt und 
Kelch. Ob der glaub inn das Sacrament, siinde vergabe, printed by H. Steiner at 
Augsburg in 1524, or Ob man mit heyliger schrifft erweysen miige, das Christus mit 
leyb, blut und sele im Sacrament sey, printed by T. Wolff at Basle in 1524. 
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to Hans Reusell and another to George Van Telight, who was no 
longer in the country. 

Bellendorpe admitted that he had heard of the condemnation of 
Lutheran books, and indeed that he was in London when the books 
were burnt in St. Paul’s churchyard in May of 1521. He had heard 
that no one was allowed to read Luther’s books, but contended that 
he knew nothing of the order of excommunication against those who 
disobeyed. As to his own religious views he acknowledged that he 
had been guilty of certain doctrinal irregularities, but professed his 
willingness to be reformed by the instruction of the commissioners. 
Reading between the lines, one is permitted to suspect that Bellen- 
dorpe was deeply involved in the business of smuggling Lutheran 
books into England, that his answers were evasive, and that the com- 
missioners were not convinced of his ingenuousness. 

So too with the testimony of Hans Reusell. Reusell testified that 
he had been in England fourteen months, that on an earlier occasion 
he had been in the country for a year and a half, that he knew no 
Latin but could read and write German. About a year and a half be- 
fore the time of his examination (this would seem to contradict his 
statement as to the duration of his present residence), he had bor- 
rowed from one Herbert Bellonder (i.e., the aforementioned Bellen- 
dorpe) a book that Luther had written against Carolus Stadius, which 
he had kept for a month and read through. The book, he said, de- 
clared that the body and blood of Christ are truly present in the Sac- 
rament of the Altar. He also confessed to having read, since his being 
in England, the New Testament and the five books of Moses in Lu- 
ther’s translation; he had not read them all through, but he had read 
in them frequently. He freely identified certain books as being his 
own property. He admitted that he had known about the book-burn- 
ing of 1521, and the pain of excommunication, but did not think that 
the restrictions applied to translations. He had known of the bull 
promulgated in Rome condemning Luther’s books, but he had read 
them anyway. Rather defiantly, it would seem, he acknowledged his 
error and submitted himself to the will of the church. 
~ So much for the activities of Wolsey’s commission on February 8, 
1525/6. In the public records” we hear of its activities only once 


11Letters and Papers... Henry VIII, 1V, No. 2073. 
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again—on April 6, 1526. On that day one Adrian Dalewyn, or Dyrck, 
confessed to heretical opinions and admitted that he had read Lu- 
ther’s books “in the Dutch tongue” since they were condemned. In 
support of his opinions he had also written a little book setting forth 
texts of Scripture. At the close of his examination he abjured his her- 
esy and was absolved from sentence of the greater excommunication. 


Ill 


Prior Barnes’s troubles at Cambridge thus came at the very time 
when Wolsey’s commission was deep in its efforts to suppress Lu- 
theran books and any stray copies of the Cologne quarto printing of 
Tyndale’s New Testament which might find their way into the coun- 
try via the merchants of the Steelyard. Indeed there may have been 
some connection between the activity of the Cambridge reformers 
at the close of 1525 and the fact that Tyndale’s work was printing in 
Germany. Contact between the English reformers abroad and those 
at home (including those at the universities as well as the burghers of 
London and the other towns) seems to have been closer than has 
commonly been supposed. There is little doubt that Bilney, Barnes, 
Latimer, and the others were well aware of Tyndale’s activities in 
Germany. I do not suggest that Barnes in his sermon dared to advo- 
cate the Scriptures in English, but merely that some public manifesto 
of the views of the Cambridge reformers may have seemed desirable 
at this moment. Latimer also seems to have preached a sermon on that 
same fateful Christmas Eve, and it may be that he too was called be- 
fore Wolsey at this time, although here the evidence is cloudy.” 

At any rate, the messenger (Foxe gives his name as Tyrell) dis- 
patched by the university to inform Wolsey of the Barnes affair 
reached London on February 6. It is not too much to suppose that 
Wolsey was delighted with the prospect. The commission to deal 
with such a case was already set up. Moreover, the plans for the pub- 
lic demonstration, as outlined in the correspondence with Longland, 
must have already been arranged for the 11th. If Barnes proved stub- 
born, the spectacle might be made still more spectacular. Forthwith 
a sergeant-at-arms named Gibson was sent to Cambridge to fetch 


12] have discussed this more fully in another paper, “Hugh Latimer at Cambridge? 
shortly to be published in the Crozer Quarterly. 
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Barnes up to London. But Gibson’s commission extended beyond the 
apprehension of Barnes. The sergeant was instructed also to make a 
search for Lutheran books in the rooms of the Cambridge reformers. 

The search proved a dismal failure. From a source not revealed 
(although Foxe asserts flatly that there was a traitor among the 
reformers), the authorities had been informed of thirty persons 
suspected of having Lutheran books in their chambers. Thus Gibson, 
the vice-chancellor, and the proctors were enabled to proceed di- 
rectly to the rooms and to the very places in the rooms where the 
books had been concealed. But the searchers had failed to reckon 
with Dr. John Forman, the master of Queen’s, who was sympathetic 
to the reformers. Forman, perhaps by reason of his office, was aware 
of what was up, and he was able to spread the alarm in time. When 
Gibson and the proctors broke into the rooms of the thirty suspects 
not a single book was to be found. 

Without books, therefore, but with the unlucky prior of the 
Austin Friars in tow, Gibson returned to London. When Barnes 
appeared before the cardinal on the 7th, Wolsey made some show 
of open-mindedness and fair play. But Barnes played into his hands 
by insisting that his case be heard formally. 

Notice how neatly Foxe’s account of what followed dovetails with 
events already recounted in this paper. On Friday, February gth, 
Barnes was brought before a commission sitting in the chapter-house 
at Westminster. That it was the same commission of whose activities 
we have already heard is clear from Foxe’s statements that the abbot 
of Westminster was a member and that when Barnes was brought in 
the commission was deep in the examination of five Steelyard men 
for “Luther’s books and Lollardy”—presumably the four already 
mentioned and one other (or perhaps Foxe erred by one). With the 
introduction of Barnes the affairs of the foreigners were set aside 
while the commission heard the charges against Barnes and his an- 
swers. Later in the day the Steelyard men were committed to the 
Fleet. Barnes’s trial was continued throughout the next day, Satur- 
day, with results as already described. 

On Sunday came the elaborate ceremonial at St. Paul’s. If the 
chronology as outlined in this paper is correct, the date of the affair 
must have been set before Wolsey knew that Barnes would appear 
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before him, and many of the arrangements must already have been 
made. Until Barnes was brought into the picture, the featured attrac- 
tion of the affair was to have been the burning of the books. Perhaps 
Wolsey was disappointed with the way things had shaped up. No 
copies of Tyndale’s New Testament had been taken, or certainly we 
would have heard about them. As far as the extant evidence shows, 
the number of other books impounded was small. The fiasco at 
Cambridge may have been duplicated in other places. To be sure 
Foxe says that “great basketfuls” of books were burnt; on the other 
hand, Hall describes the affair without any mention of books. It 
seems possible, therefore, that Wolsey’s great demonstration might 
have proved a poor show, with only a few books and four or five 
obscure foreigners as the center of interest. The injection of Prior 
Barnes was just what was needed to give a fillip to what otherwise 
might have been a flat performance. 

So it was that at St. Paul’s Barnes was the center of attraction, and 
so it was that Foxe and Hall make him the center of their reports of 
the affair. It is not surprising that modern historians have followed 
suit. As recently as 1948 a distinguished authority** wrote that the 
ceremony at St. Paul’s was arranged for Barnes’s humiliation. But the 
records indicate that such was not the case. The humiliation of 
Barnes was an afterthought, a kind of improvisation. The ceremony 
was designed primarily to be the culmination of a vigorous round-up 
of heretical books and those who trafficked in them. 


13H, Maynard Smith, Henry VIII and the Reformation (London, 1948), p. 264. 

































Bacon Versified 
By Joun L. Lirvsay 


A MINOR and now forgotten Caroline poet was Charles Aleyn, 
or Allen, author of two slender volumes of historical verse- 
narratives and a “translation” of Pope Pius II’s De duobus amantibus. 
The first volume, The Battailes of Crescey, and Poictiers under the 
leading of King Edward the Third of that Name; and his Sonne 
Edward Prince of Wales, named the Blacke (1631; 2nd ed., 1633), 
really consists of two separate poems, each written in Aleyn’s one 
verse form, a six-line stanza with alternate rhyme in the first four 
lines and a couplet in the last two. “The Battaile of Crescey” is of 129 
stanzas; “The Battaile of Poictiers” is of 141. The 1631 volume con- 
tains commendatory poems by Thomas May (in Latin), John Hall 
(in English), and John Lewis (in English). The dedication is to Sir 
John Spencer of Ofley and is followed by a separate dedicatory 
letter to Lady Spencer. The edition of 1633 is, as the title page de- 
scribes it, considerably “enlarged:’The single dedicatory letter is now 
directed to “The Honourable and truely generous, the Lord of 
Colrane”; there are additional commendatory poems, in English, 
by “Gilb. W’”? and Henry Blount; and “The Battaile of Crescey” 
has swollen to 253 stanzas, ““The Battaile of Poictiers” to 242 stanzas. 

The second volume is a more substantial work, The Historie of 
that wise and Fortunate Prince, Henrie of that Name the Seventh, 
King of England. With that famed Battaile, fought betweene the 
sayd King Henry and Richard the third named Crookbacke, upon 
Redmoore neere Bosworth (1638). It is without dedication but has 
English commendatory verses by “Ed. Sherburne” and “Ed. Pri- 
deaux:’ It is in the same verse and manner as its predecessor but 
extends to 623 stanzas. In both volumes Aleyn’s models for historical 
verse are clearly Daniel and Drayton, whom he follows feebly and 
at a great distance in poetic power. 

1Exceptions are Aleyn’s two Latin gratulatory poems (pp. 37, 55) in Epithalamium 
Illustriss. & Feliciss. Principum Caroli Regis et H. Mariae Reginae Magnae Britanniae, 


&c. A Musis Cantabrigiensibus decantatum (Cambridge, 1625) and his English poem 
(sig. Az) preceding James Shirley’s The Gratefull Servant (London, 1630). 


*Probably Gilbert Watts, who in 1640 translated Bacon’s De Augmentis Scien- 
tiarum. 
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The translation from Pope Pius, The Historie of Eurialus and 
Lucretia (1639), is in prose and deserves to be called a paraphrase 
rather than a translation, being considerably less extended than its 
original. So far as can be discovered, it makes no use of the earlier 
English versions. 

Concerning Aleyn’s life, such details as can now be gathered are 
exceedingly few. Edward Phillips’ Theatrum Poetarum Anglica- 
norum (1675) includes him but gives no particulars beyond the 
names of his poems. William Winstanley says* that his works “still 
live in Fame and Reputation,’ and describes them as being “very 
pithy and sententious”—quoting two distichs to prove the point. The 
most extended early account, upon which most subsequent ones are 
clearly based, is that by Oldys in Biographia Britannica.* A confla- 
tion of this account with those supplied by the Dict. Nat. Biog. and 
the Alumni Cantabrigienses* informs us that he was born in Cam- 
bridgeshire, inferentially ca. 1602; that he was admitted sizar to Sid- 
ney Sussex College, Cambridge, January 26, 1617/18, commencing 
B.A. in 1621/22, M.A. in 1625; that he later became master in 
Thomas Farnaby’s renowned school in St. Giles, Cripplegate; that 
still later he became “domestick tutor” (Oldys) in the family of 
Edward Sherburne, Esq., whose son—later Sir Edward Sherburne, 
Commissary-General and Clerk of the Ordnance—wrote a com- 
mendatory poem for his Battailes of Crescey and Poictiers; and that 
he was buried, 1640, in the churchyard of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 
To this meager chronicle of life and works Hazlitt® adds that Aleyn 
also had verses in the Epithalamium Illustriss. & Feliciss. Principum 
Caroli Regis, Et H. Mariae Reginae Magnae Britanniae (1625) and 
in James Shirley’s The Gratefull Servant (1630). 

Although not much anthologized’ and not reprinted,’ and 

8The Lives of the most Famous English Poets (London, 1687), p. 165. 

4Biographia Britannica (London, 1747-66), I, 103-5. 

5John Venn and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, Vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1922). 


6W. C. Hazlitt, Hand-Book to the Popular, Poetical, and Dramatic Literature of 
_ Great Britain (London, 1867), p. 86 and index. 


"Detached verses by Aleyn appear in The British Muse (1738), 3 vols., 12mo., 
according to Biograpbia Britannica, I, 103. 


8The British Museum Catalogue records an edition of Aleyn’s Henry the Seventh 
dated 1790 (press mark 2061. s.). 
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although omitted from the standard histories of English literature, 
Aleyn nevertheless enjoyed a respectable reception in his own time.® 
Even a century after his death, Oldys felt constrained to quote half 
a dozen stanzas from him “because his poems are grown more scarce 
than they deserve to be’’*° His poetic merits, however, have not been 
sufficient to save him from oblivion; and if we now re-examine his 
long-dead performances it is chiefly to pursue an interest accidental 
to the “poetry: Aleyn had small power of invention and, in conse- 
quence, depended upon others to supply the substance of his poems. 
Since one of his main sources—never mentioned by him—was Sir 
Francis Bacon, what is here proposed is a demonstration and appraisal 
of his indebtedness to Bacon’s The Historie of the Raigne of King 
Henry the Seventh (1622). 


I 
As long ago as 1747 the Biographia Britannica article on Ale 

pointed out that in his Battailes of Crescey and Poictiers “half a 
dozen, if not half a score distichs . . . are visibly versified from Lord 
Bacon’s prose”—marginally identified as the Essays, “in the chapter 
of Death’ A careful reading of the 1631 poem, though failing to 
show any close correspondence with either Bacon’s “Of Death” or 
“On Death,’ does reveal a clear enough indebtedness to the essays 
“Of Delays” and “Of Fortune’? One specimen may serve to illus- 
trate the complex: 


Fortune’s a Market, if a while you stand, 
Things doe grow cheape, and fall into your hand. 
(sig. D7”) 
This is certainly a “visibly versified” rendering of the opening sen- 
tence in Bacon’s “Of Delays”: “Fortune is like the market, where 
many times, if you can stay a little, the price will fall’ And the other 
borrowings are as obvious. 
The enlarged second edition contains additional stanzas reflecting 


®Witness the commendatory poems by well-known men, the enlarged second 
edition of Crescey and Poictiers, the inclusion of Aleyn’s works in the accounts of 
Phillips and Winstanley, and the citation by the latter, in his England’s Worthies 
(1660), of Aleyn as one of his authorities. 

10Biographia Britannica, I, 104. 

1iLoc. cit. 

12Cf. sigs. Esv, D7v, D8. 
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on the theme of death in Bacon-like, aphoristic manner; but the 
indebtedness of the poem to the Essays is still far more nebulous 
and general than seems to have been intended in the phrase “visibly 
versified:’ Beyond a certain sententious brevity in the utterance of 
commonplaces, and a few isolated ideas borrowed from the Essays 
(other than “Of Death”), the poem cannot really be said to owe 
much to Bacon. 

With The Historie of that wise and Fortunate Prince, Henry of 
that Name the Seventh, however, the case stands upon quite a differ- 
ent footing. For here, after the first thirty pages — dealing with 
Henry’s defeat of Richard III at Bosworth Field, and forming a sort 
of windy prologue to the main account—the fundamental substance 
and not a little of the very phrasing itself represent a mere turning 
into verse of Bacon’s History of Henry the Seventh. There is, of 
course, nowhere any open acknowledgment of indebtedness. But a 
silent witness confronts the reader even before he begins to peruse 
the verse. This is the frontispiece, an engraved portrait of King 
Henry with the legend “Cor Regis inscruiabile? a reduced reproduc- 
tion by Marshall of the engraving by John Payne which serves as 
frontispiece for the 1622 edition of Bacon’s Henry the Seventh.”* 

Before proceeding to a fuller examination of Aleyn’s indebtedness 
to Bacon, it may be well to take a general view of the poem as it 
appeared to critics of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. “As 
this poem is longer than the other two,’ says Oldys, 


it is fuller fraught with variety of matter, actions, and characters; and 
also richly adorned with many flowers of rhetoric; allusions; historical, 
poetical, and philosophical; and many general and comprehensive max- 
ims, moral and political:** so that it is animating or instructive in most 
parts; and as for versification, it may vie in elegancy with several con- 
temporary performances, which have happened to acquire greater fame. 
If his cadence is not always smooth, ’tis generally to make way for some- 
thing that is nervous and masculine; which was more regarded by the 
poets in that age, and before our modern refiners sacrificed strength to 
softness, and sense to mere sound.?® 


* 18A fact pointed out in the Grolier Club’s Catalogue of Original Editions ... 
Wither to Prior (New York, 1905), I, 2. 


14Ttalics mine. These “maxims” will receive comment below. 
15Biographia Britannica, I, 105. 
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So the eighteenth century. But autres temps, autres idées; a century 
later the critical eye has grown colder: 


There is a certain degree of originality about it which is rather striking, 
although without much pretension to real poetry. The language is rough 
and uncouth, and the stanzas often end in a marked antithesis, with an 
absence throughout the poem, with one exception, of any attempt at 
simile. The whole piece is very inferior in composition to the works of 
Drayton, Daniel, May, Beaumont, and our other writers of historical 
poems.7° 


Probably neither view will greatly recommend itself to the mod- 
ern reader, for whom the pedestrian narrative is more interesting as 
a tour de force in verse adaptation of prose than as a work of art in 
its own right. Such life and color as it does possess will be seen, in 
the ensuing comparisons, to derive almost wholly from the orderly 
fullness and perspicuity of Bacon’s account. 


II 
After relating Henry’s victory and the singing of the Te Deum on 
the battlefield, Bacon pauses to examine the victor’s threefold claim 
to the English throne: by virtue of his contract of marriage with 
Elizabeth, bearer of the Yorkist claims; by virtue of his own Lan- 


castrian inheritance; and by virtue of conquest.’ These three claims, 
and Henry’s reasoning about them, are picked up and discussed by 
Aleyn in precisely the same order (p. 33), with the same logic, and 
with the same conclusion as in Bacon; and for the remaining one 
hundred and twenty-two pages of his poem Aleyn seldom departs 
from the order of facts, digressions, and comments in his model. 

The degree of Aleyn’s dependence upon Bacon for order and 
substance can perhaps most effectively be indicated through a topical 
table with page references to both works. Here and there, where 
Aleyn’s phrasing is particularly Baconian, the table will be inter- 
rupted for fuller comment. As will readily appear, the headings 
supplied are designed to be merely chronological and descriptive, 
not analytical. 


16Thomas Corser, Collectanea Anglo-Poetica (Manchester, 1860), Pt. I, p. 33. 


1tHistory of the Reign of King Henry the Seventh, Pe 29-30. This and all subse- 
quent references to Bacon’s History are to the text o oe Ellis, and Heath, 
The Works of Francis Bacon (London, 1857-1874), Vol. VI. 
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Bacon Aleyn 


1] Henry’s peaceful “progress” to London’® p- 32 P- 34 
2] Renewal of the marriage pledge 33 34-35 
3] King crowned before his marriage (to 
defeat Yorkist claims) 33. (35) 35 
4] Issuance of a general pardon 35-36 36 


On this point Bacon says that Henry determined “to calm and quiet 
the fears of the rest of that party [i.e., the Yorkists] by a general 
pardon; not being ignorant in how great danger a King stands from 
his subjects, when most of his subjects are conscious in themselves 
that they stand in his danger:’ This piece of political astuteness Aleyn 
records thus: 


There with a Generall Pardon he allaies 
The feares of th’ Adverse Party: he did finde 
That feare lodg’d in a subjects brest can raise 
A dangerous Passion: as we see combind 
Th’ Order of Causes in the Chaine of Fate 
So ’tis in Passions; if we feare, we hate. 
Bacon Aleyn 


5] King plans summer progress into York p-42 =p. 36 
6] Lovell and Stafford leave sanctuary and 
take up arms 42-43 36-37 


Bacon here says that “the action enduring no delay, [Henry] did 
speedily levy and send against the Lord Lovell. .. :’ Aleyn reproduces 
the note of urgency: 


[the King]... 
Did suddenly against the Rebels goe. 
In civill discords a delay may be 
More dangerous than a temeritie. 
Bacon Aleyn 


7] Henry’s heralds proclaim pardon P-43 -~p- 37 
8] Birth of the King’s first son 3 3 
9] The episode of Lambert Simnel 44-59  38-[48] 


In this long and important passage—a sort of preview of Henry’s 
later troubles with Perkin Warbeck—Aleyn offers no facts which 
-cannot be found in Bacon and, in general, adheres closely to the 


18Bacon describes Henry’s journey as “rather like unto the progress of a king 
in full peace and assurance”; Aleyn says simply “. . . in a Progresse he set on / For 
London... .” 
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pattern of Bacon’s narrative. So slavish, indeed, is his source-follow- 
ing that when Bacon says of the final battle against the rebels, “the 
relations that are left unto us are so naked and negligent (though it 
be an action of so recent memory) as they rather declare the success 
of the day than the manner of the fight” (p. 58), Aleyn picks up 
and versifies the historian’s complaint: 


But how they fought is told so nakedly, 
As if the writers of those times had layd 
A blanke in that part of the History, 
To let the moderns guesse what should be sayd 
For Chronicles doe it so lamely tell, 
As if twere sayd, they came, they fought, they fell (p. 47). 


Bacon Aleyn 
10] The rebels dispersed; Lovell reported 


drowned Pp- 59-60 p. 47 
11] Question of aid to France or Brittany 62-72 49-51 
12] Woodvile’s sally (and death) 72 (and 51-52 

83) 

13] Parliament votes money for war against 

the French 81-8251 
14] The crafty Henry sends belated help to 

the Bretons 83-84 52 
15] King’s tardy aid held a blemish 84 52-53 
16] Henry’s good laws 85-88 56-57 
17] Yorkshiremen refuse to pay tax levy”® 88-90 = §3-55 


The Yorkshiremen’s recalcitrance affords a typical illustration of 
the manner in which Aleyn will occasionally dilate a passage in 
Bacon’s History. According to Bacon, when the Earl of North- 
umberland wrote to the King for instructions as to his proceeding 
with the collections, 


the King wrote back peremptorily that he would not have one penny 
abated of that which had been granted to him by Parliament; both be- 
cause it might encourage other countries to pray the like release or miti- 
gation; and chiefly because he would never endure that the base multi- 
tude should frustrate the authority of the Parliament, wherein their votes 
and consents were concluded (p. 88). 


1®Note that though Aleyn has preserved the substance of Bacon’s account in these 
last two points, he has inverted the order. 
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This Aleyn (with some aid from the embodying text, it is true) 
blows into three stanzas: 


This roused Henry in just rage to see 

Th’ authoritie of Parliament cast downe. 

To countermand what there th’ Estates decree, 

Doth make a blow directly at the Crowne. 
And should he suffer that, he should commit 
Implicit treason ’gainst himselfe, and it. 


And should he winke at th’ Antecedent there, 

He would be fore’d this Consequent to see; 

The rest by dangerous Logick: would inferre, 

If Yorke-shire will not pay it, why should we. 
And by strange Grammar never taught in Schoole, 
From on[e] Example make a Generall rule. 


Then to Northumberland his Mandates goe, 
With strict injunctions nothing to remit: 
But he the business doth carry so, 
That by the People thought the cause of it, 
He’s slaine in th’ Act: sure Henry was at cost, 
Before a Pennie got a Noble lost (p. 54). ~ 
Bacon Aleyn 


18] Death of James III of Scotland Pp: 90-91 p. 59 
19] The hardships of enclosures? 93-94 56-57 
20] England and the affairs of Maximilian 97-131 59-68 
21] English archers at Newport 100° 60 
22] The by-word of Lord Cordes 100 ' 60 


One of the chief French opponents of the English, Cordes, was so 
much chagrined at the English successes as, says Bacon, to make “it 
a common by-word of his, That he could be content to lie in hell 
seven years so he might win Calais from the English’ Even this 
small detail is salvaged by Aleyn: 


This Lord wish’d madly, that he might be fir’d 
Seven yeares in hell, so he might Callis take. 


Bacon Aleyn 
23] The proxy marriage of Maximilian and Anne p-1o1 p.61 


24] Marriage complications 101-3 62-63 
25] Asa feint, Charles proposes holy war 107-8 63 
26] Maximilian’s impotent rage 114 64 


20Aleyn again departs from the order but not the substance of Bacon’s account. 
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When, after a great deal of crafty manipulation, Charles, the 
French king, finally won Anne for his own wife despite the earlier 
proxy marriage, Maximilian was seized with an understandable rage 
of frustration. Here is Bacon’s account of it: 


tumbling it over and over in his thoughts, that he should at one blow 
(with such a double scorn) be defeated both of the marriage of his daugh- 
and his own (upon both which he had fixed high imaginations), he lost all 
patience; and casting off the respects fit to be continued between great 
Kings (even when their blood is hottest and most risen), fell to bitter in- 
vectives against the person and actions of the French king; and (by how 
much he was the less able to do, talking so much the more) spake all the 
injuries he could devise of Charles. ... 


And here, somewhat flatly though with greater economy, is Aleyn’s 
version: 


This double Injury; to lose his owne 
And daughters match, made Maximilian breake 
To boundlesse rage, with which sweld up, and blowne 
The lesse he could performe, the more did speake. 
’Tis hollownesse, and emptinesse of ground, 
Which makes an Eccho multiply the sound. 
Bacon Aleyn 


27] Maximilian asks aid of England Pp: 114-15 p. 64 
28] Henry and the Parliament vote war 116-21 64-65 
29] Siege of Boulogne 129 67 
30] The peace 130-31 68 


“The truth is,’ says Bacon, “this peace was welcome to both Kings 
... to Henry, for that it filled his coffers. . . . But it gave no less 
discontent to the nobility and principal persons of the army, who 
had many of them sold or engaged their estates upon the hopes of 
the war. They stuck not to say, That the King cared not to plume 
his nobility and people, to feather himself” (p. 131). Aleyn’s read- 
ing and reproduction of this passage are very close—about as close as 
the verse medium will permit: 


This Peace pleas’d Henry, which the Frenchmen bought 
With more, than th’ English gave unto the warre. 
But yet the People, seeing he did nought 
With all the Money, were enrag’d so farre, 
That to a dangerous Proverbe they presum’d. 
Himselfe he feather d, and his people plumd. 
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But our young gallants had most neede of blackes, 
Who to be bravely furnish’d paund their lands 
In hope of these French warres.... 


At this point in Bacon’s narrative there is introduced the charac- 
ter whose actions supply the largest and central body of matter in 
the book—Perkin Warbeck. Here, too, Aleyn is faithful—nay, servile 
—in adhering to the sequence provided by Bacon. 


Ill 


As prologue to the involved schemings and peregrinations of Per- 
kin, Bacon gives an account of the réle played in this tragicomedy 
by the Yorkist Lady Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, who was ever 
on the alert to discover and abet pretenders to the English throne, 
even though their claims were patently so flimsy as to be capable of 
nothing more than annoying Henry. So Aleyn, treading faithfully 
after his master, likewise prepares the way—as a resumption of the 


table will show. 
Bacon Aleyn 


31] Margaret’s schemes P- 132 _p. 69 
32] Her discovery of Perkin 132 70 
33] Description and descent of Perkin” 133 70-71 
34] Margaret coaches Perkin secretly; and, to avoid 

suspicion of complicity, sends him away 134-36 71-72 
35] Perkin goes first to Portugal; then to Ireland; 136 72 
36] next, to King Charles of France; 137-38 72 
37] and finally back to Margaret, 138 72 
38] who pretends to “sift” him 138-39 73 
39] Meanwhile, Fitzwater, Thwaits, Mountford, 

and Stanley rebel 140 74 
40] Henry aided by Clifford 144 75 
41] Henry asks the Archduke to expel Perkin 145-46 75-76 


Henry’s ambassadors on this occasion were Sir Edward Poynings 
and Sir William Warham, the latter acting as speaker. One figure in 
his speech is so precisely echoed in Aleyn that it is worth noting here: 
“To counterfeit the dead image of a King in his coin is an high of- 

‘fence by all laws. But to counterfeit the living image of a King in his 
21Aleyn includes the same details as are provided in Bacon’s not entirely accurate 


account: that Perkin was the son of a “convertite” Jew, was a “landloper; and was 
the godson of King Edward IV, a “wanton prince” 
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person exceedeth all falsifications, except it should be that of a Ma- 
homet or an Antichrist, that counterfeit divine honour” (p. 145). 
Aleyn versifies it thus: 


The Embassadors which from our Henry went, 
The foulenesse of the crime before him set; 
That with more Zeale he might the fact resent; 
A King but in his coine to counterfeit 

Is treason, but to counterfet a King 

In’s Person, is amore nefarious thing (p. 75). 


Bacon Aleyn 


42] The request refused, Henry stops trade p- 147 p. 76 

43] The home rebels put down 147-48 77-78 
44] Apology for Henry’s execution of Stanley 149-52 77-85 
45] Henry sends Poynings to Ireland 154-55 85-88 
46] Back to Perkin: attempt to invade Kent 156-58 88-90 
47] Henry’s rigor with the Kentish rebels 157 90-91 


One of the features of Bacon’s history, to which he himself calls 
attention as being unusual in such writing, is the inclusion of a record 
of the laws passed at various periods of Henry’s reign. At this point 
in his narrative (pp. 158-61) Bacon introduces one such periodical 
“legal” aside—which, it will be noted, Aleyn ignores. Digressions on 
this topic the poet evidently found unsuited either to narrative or to 
moralizing. 


Bacon’ Aleyn 


48] Perkin flees to Flanders; then to Ireland; pp. 161-62 p.9g1 
49] then to Scotland. 162 92 
50] Perkin’s oration before the Scottish king 163-66 92-98 


Perkin’s speech, given at length in both Bacon and Aleyn, is far 
too long to be quoted or even conveniently excerpted. But it is per- 
fectly clear that Aleyn relies on Bacon as fully here as elsewhere. 
What makes his indebtedness stand out in clearer light is the fact that 
in Bacon this supposititious harangue is fabricated out of Speed and 
others in such a way that the details common to Bacon and Aleyn 
could not be derived from any single anterior account.” 


22See Spedding’s note, Bacon’s Works, VI, 163. 
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Bacon Aleyn 
51] James’s reply; Perkin’s marriage to 


Katherine Gordon .166 pp. 98-99 
52] Perkin and the Scots enter Northumberland 166 99 
53] Perkin’s proclamation 167-71 99-101 
54] James’s sally described as a “road” (= raid) 171 101 
55] Henry renews trade with Flemings 172-73 101-2 
56] Henry’s parliament votes war and money 175 102 


Bacon makes much of Henry’s characteristic Tudor ability to ex- 
tract money from his subjects upon any and all occasions. On this 
one, however, he was met more than half-way; for the war against 
the Scots had popular appeal. “The Parliament,’ says Bacon, “under- 
stood him well, and gave him a subsidy limited to the sum of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds, besides two fifteens: for his wars 
were always to him as a mine of treasure of a strange kind of ore; iron 
at the top, and gold and silver at the bottom:’ Aleyn’s verse render- 
ing catches all the nuances: 


Trading confirm’d; he calls a Parliament, 
And shews that war with Scotland must be made: 
Though he conceal’d his inference, they sent 
His Logicke was, as if he should have sayd 
If warre then Coine: when he his medium drew 
From warre, they easily his Conclusion knew. 
With sixescore thousand pounds the subjects prove 
They tooke his meaning right. In one we reade, 
His warres were a strange Ore, Iron above 
And Gold below: ’twas a strange Ore indeed; 
For Naturalists observe, that in the ground 
Where Iron is, there’s no rich metall found. 


That last stanza is as close as Aleyn ever comes to acknowledging his 
indebtedness. 


Bacon Aleyn 
57] Attempt to collect causes Cornish uprising _ pp. 175-83 pp. 102-16 


58] Negotiations for peace with Scotland 184-87 117 
59] Perkin and Katherine leave Scotland 187-88 117-18 © 
60] Second Cornish rebellion brings Perkin 

from Ireland 188-89 118-20 
61] Rebels attempt to take Exeter 190-91 120-22 


62] King relieves Exeter, subdues rebels; Perkin 
takes sanctuary 191-93 122-23 
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Bacon Aleyn 


63] Henry lures Perkin from sanctuary 193-95 123 
64] Henry protects Katherine (“White Rose”) 193 124-25 
65] Norham fray leads to Anglo-Scottish peace*®> —-184-87 

198-200 ¢ 175-27 


66] A digression on Cabot and the New World” 196-98 127-30 
67] Perkin escapes, takes sanctuary, is lured out 


and imprisoned in the Tower 201-2 130-31 
68] Perkin and Warwick plot escape 202-3 131-32 
69] Perkin executed 203-4 133 
70] Warwick executed, 203-4 133 
71] and his fall charged to Spanish plotting. 204 134 


Thus ends the long and involved story of Perkin’s sad adventures. 
In substance, order, digressions, and even phraseology, it is manifest 
that Aleyn has followed Bacon leaf by leaf. More extensive quota- 
tion from the poem would show some few moralizing touches not in 
Bacon; but it would not show a single additional block of substantial 
fact. In the tight sequence of pages through both columns above, the 
evidence speaks for itself. 


IV 


Perkin’s execution left Henry some modicum of quiet for the re- 
mainder of his reign. But the disappearance of so main an actor from 
the scene leaves both Bacon’s and Aleyn’s narratives somewhat re- 
laxed. What remains to tell may quickly be set down. 


Bacon Aleyn 
72] 1500, year of Jubilee; Pope proclaims 
Holy War pp. 208-10 pp. 134-38 
73] Henry invited to join; no war 210 138-39 
74] Marriage of Arthur and Katherine of Aragon =. 212-14 139-40 
75] James marries Henry’s daughter, Margaret 216 141-46 


Here it should be noted that Aleyn’s four or five pages of reflections 
on the union of royal houses have no counterpart in Bacon’s narrative. 


28Note that here Aleyn departs from Bacon’s order to go back and pick up a detail 
omitted from its chronological place. The whole account of this petty fray is awk- 
wardly handled in both writers. 


*4Here the interrupted chronological sequence is restored. 
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Bacon Aleyn 
76] Empson and Dudley squeeze the people pp. 217-18 pp. 146-48 
77] Moralizing on Henry’s greed 219-20 148-50 
78] Suffolk’s second scrape 220-22 } — 


229-32 


With the quieting of this last disturbance Henry’s reign is almost 
at an end. Bacon has a few more pages concerning his peaceful nego- 
tiations and then concludes with a generalized “character” of the 
King (pp. 237-45). None of this appears in Aleyn. Two further 
stanzas survey the state of the realm and inter the monarch; and a 
final vaporously “philosophical” stanza, with a sententious flourish, 
writes finis to the poem: 


Now was the Realme healthy, and strong; no Foe 

Abroad; within no qualities at all 

Disposing to Corruption could undoe: 

Nor neede the Kingdomes Genius feare to fall, 
But by th’ immediate hand which governes fate, 
Like to an Angell in’s confirmed state. 


Thus white with honours he to nature payd 
The Common debt of man, in whose last breath, 
Lies the last payment: in our Law tis sayd, 
The King dyes not, then speake not of his death 
Whose life I would to the last Ages draw, 
If twere a Rule in verse, as well as Law. 


Now if those Sages have opined right 

That all this All by Discord should be broke, 

A Concord once did make it: Henry might 

Cement the Ruines, who hath beene so spoke 
For Union, that a thing call’d Henries fame, 
Would like some Spirit reunite the frame 


(pp. 155-56). 


In one of the criticisms noticed earlier, Aleyn’s poem was de- 
scribed as containing “many general and comprehensive maxims, 
-moral and political’? Some instances of the kind of thing evidently 
intended the reader will already have seen in the passages quoted 
from the poem. A brief further comment may not be out of order 
here. Part of Aleyn’s noticeable tendency toward “the pithy and 
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sententious” utterance admired by his early readers no doubt results 
from the opportunity (and temptation) provided in the couplet 
termination of his chosen stanza, which breeds a kind of Popean 
oracularity. Part of it, too, may reasonably be looked upon as echo- 
ing the characteristic manner of his model, Bacon—though that par- 
ticular quality of Bacon’s style is less marked in Henry the Seventh 
than in the Essays and The Advancement of Learning. But I suspect 
that insofar as the political maxims, at least, are concerned, Aleyn’s 
inspiration lay elsewhere. 

Throughout the poem there are scattered allusions to Machiavelli, 
sometimes by name, sometimes as “the Florentine:’ Now Bacon was 
thoroughly conversant with and appreciative of Machiavelli,** and 
his own work is certainly not devoid of Florentine “policy” He may, 
therefore, have guided Aleyn to Machiavelli in the first instance;”* 
yet he can hardly have been directly responsible for such statements 
as the following: 


Richard this doctrine borrow’d from a Text 

In Machiavell, who did this knowledge gaine 
From Caesar Borgia, Whom you doe imploy 
In mischiefe, when ’tis done, you must destroy 


(p. 2, st. 4). 
Monie’s i{n]deed the sinew of all warre; 


But sinewes of the Armes and Armes are thought 
By Machiavell to be preferred farre*’ 


(p. 65, st. 4). 
So true is that the Florentine hath writ; 


Great benefits, as well as injuries 
Have beene the motives to conspiracies 


(p. 78, st. 1). 


25See the excellent study by Napoleone Orsini, Bacone e Machiavelli (Genova, 
1936). 


26That Aleyn earlier had his eye on Bacon’s Essays appears from the indebtedness 
of The Battailes of Crescey and Poictiers to them, and that he was here still remem- 
bering them is suggested by such echoes as “For death is lesse than deaths continuall 
feare” (p. 131) and “the Spanish Axiom) “He that would finde a truth, must tell a 
lye” (p. 152); cf. the essays “Of Death” and “Of Simulation and Dissimulation? 
— The second idea is also in Bacon’s Advancement of Learning (Works, 
1459). 


27™Bacon notes the same Machiavellism in The Advancement of Learning (Works, 


Ill, 469). 
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That great Castruccio, who soar’d so high, 

And was so Jow in his Originall; 

Who twice o’rthrew the Armies of Thuscany, 

Once at Fucecchio, once at Serravall. 

Machiavell who so fam’d him, was thus free, 
To say the places beate them, and not hee 
(p. 87, st. 3). 

The Florentine deliver’d this Position: T 

When people thinke their Princes courtesie 

Is not derived from his disposition, 

But from constraint, or some State secrecie. enou 
The Grace is valu’d at a slender rate, ciple: 
And more endangers than secures a State”® ters, | 

(p. 118, st. 3). estan 


Besides Bacon and Machiavelli Aleyn does occasionally quote ward 
a tag from some classical writer. But it should be perfectly clear castit 
from the foregoing account that his major dependence, both for ward 
substance and for order, is ever upon the History of that “great in his 


Advancer;’ Sir Francis Bacon. truth 
a strain 
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28Other passages in which Machiavelli is named or in which reference to him is uae 
clearly intended occur in the first stanzas on pp. 2, 63, 67, 80, and 149. poo 
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The Transatlantic Quaker Community 


in the Seventeenth Century 
By Freverick B. Totes 


I 


T HAT radical simplification and reorientation of Puritan piety 
which we call Quakerism is commonly regarded as a mani- 
festation of extreme and anarchic individualism in religion. It is easy 
enough to see how. this interpretation arose. George Fox and his dis- 
ciples, in their search for a final source of authority in religious mat- 
ters, turned away from the letter of the Scriptures whence the Prot- 
estant drew his warrant for religious truth, and away from an out- 
ward church to which the Catholic looked for the same assurance; 
casting off all reliance upon outward things, the Quaker turned in- 
ward and found his religious authority in the Divine Light shining 
in his own soul. Each man therefore had access to a private source of 
truth. What is this, one naturally asks, but sheer individualism, unre- 
strained, unmitigated, and unabashed? This is precisely what the 
orthodox Puritan or Anglican asked in the seventeenth century, and 
the answer he invariably gave to his own question was summed up 
in the title of an anti-Quaker tract of 1660: Hell Broke Loose; or, 
An History of the Quakers. 

But actually, nothing is more striking in the faith and practice of 
the early Friends than their strong and binding sense of community. 
The Inward Light to which the Quaker appealed was not a different 
light for each individual, but the one true Divine Light “that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world” The feeling of participation 
ina common religious experience with other “Children of the Light” 
worked powerfully to create a solidarity which gave the Quaker 
movement a capacity for survival when scores of cognate sects of 
the Commonwealth period disintegrated and disappeared. “When I 
came into the silent Assemblies of God’s People;’ wrote Robert Bar- 
clay, the Scotch Quaker apologist, “I felt a secret power among 
them, which touched my heart, and as I gave way unto it... / 
became... knit and united unto them. . .?” 


1An Apology for the True Christian Divinity, as the Same Is Held Forth, and 
Preached by the People, Called, In Scorn, Quakers, Prop. XI, sec. vii (first English 
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The sense of spiritual community very early gave rise to a distinct 
and coherent group life, which was presently crystallized in a system 
of Monthly and Quarterly Meetings for discipline (note the word, 
which hardly connotes unrestrained individualism). In 1674 Robert 
Barclay provided an authoritative theoretical justification of the 
Quaker practice of submitting individual claims of divine leading 
to the corporate judgment or sense of the meeting in a treatise sig- 
nificantly entitled The Anarchy of the Ranters and Other Libertines 
... Refused and Refuted. This group-consciousness effectually coun- 
terbalanced and controlled the individualistic and centrifugal ele- 
ments in early Quakerism. And, what is important in the present 
connection, this sense of community was capable of extension over 
a wide geographical area. 

In their first enthusiasm the early Quakers confidently expected 
the Society of Friends to be coterminous with the earth itself, and 
that right soon. Since the Divine Light lighted every man, so they 
conceived, it was only necessary to “publish the Truth” throughout 
the world by precept and example and all manner of men would 
forthwith embrace it. From his prison cell at Launceston Castle in 
1655 George Fox wrote to his followers: “Let all nations hear the 
sound by word or writing. . . . Be patterns, be examples, in all coun- 


tries, places, islands, nations... then you will come to walk cheerfully 
over the world, answering that of God in every one’? That Fox 
took seriously the universalistic implications of his own advice is 
shown by his dispatching epistles in 1661 to the Pope at Rome, the 
Emperor of Muscovy, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the Great Cham 
of Tartary, the Great Mogul, the King of Surat in Bombay, and “all 
the Princes in Germany:”* The fact that the ultimate boundaries of 





edition, [London], 1678, p. 240). The italics are mine. A perceptive English writer 
has called attention to the frequency in early Quaker literature of the phrase “one 
another” in expressions like “mind that which is pure in one another, which joins 
you together; or “that all may be as one family, building up one another and helping 
one another” (A. Neave Brayshaw, The Quakers: Their Story and Message [New 
York, 1927], Chapter VIII). ' 


2The Journal of George Fox (Bi-centenary edition, London, 1891), I, 315. 


8Annual Catalogue of George Fox’s Papers, ed. Henry J. Cadbury (Philadelphia, 
1939), pp- 77-78. On the universalistic aspect of Fox’s —— see Henry J. Cadbury, 
“Answering That of God} Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society (hereafter cited 
as JFHS), XXXIX (1947), 9-14. 
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the Society of Friends were to be somewhat less generous should 
not Cause us to miss the hopeful grandeur of the early Quaker world- 
vision. 

These two concepts—that of world conquest for the Truth and 
that of the holy community of the Children of the Light—were com- 
bined in an epistle which George Fox addressed in 1659 to “Friends 
in Barbadoes, Virginia, New England, and all the islands about”: 
“,..all my dear friends, he wrote, “be faithful . . . be obedient to the 
truth, and spread it abroad, which must go over all the world, to 
professors, Jews, christians, and heathen, to the answering the wit- 
ness of God in them all... . And, friends, in the wisdom of God dwell, 
which preserveth in unity in the spirit and power.” To their vision 
of a world community of Friends the followers of George Fox were 
able to give a remarkable degree of reality between 1655 and 1700. 
In the end, to be sure, Quakerism was to take root only in those 
nations and their outlying provinces whose shores were washed by 
the Atlantic, and in none of those regions, save Pennsylvania and 
perhaps New Jersey, was there ever a majority who embraced the 
Quaker Truth. But even so, the Atlantic world of the early Friends 
was of vast extent and in it they achieved a genuine community.° 


Il 


The successful effort to spread Quakerism “beyond the seas” can 
be likened to a large-scale military operation. The comparison may 
seem somewhat incongruous at first sight, but the warrant for it is 
found in the Quaker writings themselves, where the first mission- 
aries are described as “spiritually weaponed and armed men” go- 
ing forth “to fight and conquer all nations, and bring them to the 
nation of God:’* Although the Quakers declined the use of carnal 
weapons, they had in their spiritual armory some potent instruments 

4A Collection of Many Select and Christian Epistles (hereafter cited as Fox, 


Epistles), 1, 169. The Epistles form Vols. VII and VIII of The Works of George Fox 
(Philadelphia, 1831). 

5Here I must express my indebtedness to Professor Henry J. Cadbury of Harvard 
University for suggestions made both in correspondence and in his published writ- 
ings, more particularly his “Intercolonial Solidarity of American Quakerism; Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography (hereafter cited as PMHB), LX (1936), 
362-374. 

6Quoted by Arnold Lloyd, Quaker Social History (London, 1950), p. 5. 
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of offense, not the least of which was their willingness to suffer for 
the glory and spread of Truth. Their Supreme Commander was on 
high with a direct line of communication to each of His soldiers, but 
a secondary headquarters was maintained at Swarthmoor Hall in a 
remote corner of Lancashire, where George Fox and Margaret Fell, 
later his wife, received a constant stream of reports from the front. 
Here in 1655 came a dispatch from Bristol: “Many are raised up and 
moved for several parts; there are four from hereaway moved to go 
for New England, two men and two women.” The invasion was on. 

If one had an animated map of the Atlantic world, it would show 
Quaker beachheads being established in rapid succession in every one 
of the British provinces between 1655 and 1660. In some sectors, 
notably the peripheral colonies of Surinam and Newfoundland, the 
attack was apparently repulsed, or perhaps the objective did not 
seem worth the expenditure of strength.® In the other areas from 
Barbados on the south to the Piscataqua region on the north, the 
invaders fanned out from their landing places and in an astonishingly 
short time established viable Quaker communities in Barbados, the 
Leeward Islands, Jamaica, the Bahamas, Bermuda, Virginia, Mary- 
land, New York, Rhode Island, Massachusetts Bay, New Hampshire 
and Maine.° The assault on the European continent, though part of 


7John Audland to Margaret Fell, 1655, James Bowden, The History of the 
Society of Friends in America (London, 1850), I, 42n. 


8Our knowledge of the Quaker incursions into Surinam and Newfoundland is 
fragmentary. One John Bowron traveled three or four hundred miles along the 
lonely stretch of coast between the Amazon and the Orinoco ca. 1656, preaching 
to the natives and attending their worship “which was performed by beating upon 
Holly [hollow?] Trees, and making a great Noise with Skins, like a sort of Drums” 
(Piety Promoted, The Third Part. In a Collection of the Dying Sayings of Many of 
the People Called Quakers (Dublin, 1721], p. 248). Of Quaker activity in Newfound- 
land even less is known. George Fox records that in 1656 “Esther Beedle” (Hester 
Biddle), a Quaker minister, went thither (The Journal of George Fox, ed. Norman 
Penney [Cambridge, 1911], II, 334, hereafter cited as Camb. Jnl.). And there is a 
reference to Quakers on the island three years later in a letter of John Davenport 
to John Winthrop, September 28, 1659 (Leonard Bacon, Thirteen Historical Dis- 
courses [New Haven, 1839], p. 378). 


®The planting of Quakerism in the North American colonies is well narrated in 
~ Bowden and in Rufus M. Jones et al., The Quakers in the American Colonies (Lon- 
don, 1923). West Indian Quakerism still awaits its historian, although Henry J. 
Cadbury has published some of the scanty source materials in the Journal of the 
Barbados Museum and Historical Society, especially IX (Nov. 1941), 29-31; IX 
(Aug. 1942), 195-97; XIV (Nov. 1946-Feb. 1947), 8-10. 
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the same grand strategy and prosecuted with equal determination, 
yielded only small pockets of Quakerism in Holland and remote 
outposts in Friedrichstadt and Danzig.*® The longest and hardest 
battle was fought in Massachusetts, where by 1660 four Quakers 
had actually been put to death, but as early as 1658 a Friend writing 
“from a Lion’s Den called Boston Prison” was able to report, using 
the military metaphor: “We have 2 strong places in this land, y* one 
at Newport in Road Iland & y® other at Sandwitch w® y* ennemie 
will never get dominion over. . . :”” 

A second wave of invasion was launched in 1671, when George 
Fox himself led a task force of twelve Quakers to the West Indies. 
There they scattered, Fox sailing first to Jamaica and then to Mary- 
land, whence he struck northward across what were to be Delaware 
and New Jersey to Long Island and Providence Plantation; turning 
southward again, he traveled across New Jersey and part of what was 
to be Pennsylvania to Maryland and then made his way by sea and 
land to Virginia and parts of the thinly settled Albemarle district of 
Carolina, covering in all some sixteen thousand miles.” In the wake 
of this momentous journey there occurred what, at the risk of run- 
ning my metaphor into the ground, I may call the first Quaker land- 
ings in force—in West New Jersey after 1675 and in Pennsylvania 
after 1682. 

In 1655 the Society of Friends had been an insignificant sect lurk- 
ing, its enemies said, in the northern fells of England “like butter- 
flies’* By the opening of the eighteenth century it had become a 
numerous and widely distributed religious body whose bounds were 
virtually identical with those of the Old British Empire itself. Al- 
though no estimate of population for the seventeenth century is 
better than a guess, it is likely that there were close to 50,000 Quak- 


10William I. Hull, The Rise of Quakerism in Amsterdam, 1655-1665 (Swarthmore, 
Penna., 1938); idem, Benjamin Furly and Quakerism in Rotterdam (Swarthmore, 
Penna., 1941); Anna Corder, “Quakerism in Friedrichstadt? JFHS, XXXIX (1947), 
49-53- : 


11John Rous to er Fell, September 3, 1658, Swarthmore MSS, Library of 
the Society of Friends, London (microfilm at Friends Historical Library of Swarth- 
more College), I, 82. 


12Camb. Jnl., Il, 426. 
13Fox, Journal, Bi-centenary ed., I, 413. 
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ers in the British Isles in 1700 and at least 40,000 in the Western 
Hemisphere.”* 


il 


These were the human materials. To what extent and by what 
means were they shaped into a genuine community? 

The most striking and effective instrumentality which the Soci- 
ety of Friends invented and perfected to this end was its itinerant 
ministry. It is necessary to grasp the theory of the Quaker ministry 
before one can understand and appreciate the manner in which it 
functioned. The early Friends bore a vigorous testimony against a 
learned “hireling” ministry such as the Anglicans, Presbyterians, and 
Independents maintained. According to the Quaker theory, anyone, 
man or woman, adult or child, learned or illiterate, might be divinely 
commissioned to prophesy, i.e., to preach the word of the Lord; no 
university training was necessary, no outward ordination was effec- 
tive, and above all, no one should make a “trade” of preaching. But 
in practice there were certain individuals to whom were vouchsafed 
special gifts of prophecy; these gifts were to be cherished and culti- 
vated; and everything possible must be done to “liberate” such min- 
isters to travel in the service of the Gospel by providing for their 
expenses and those of their families while they were away from their 
homes and regular callings.’* 

The first Quaker apostles to reach the American colonies in the 
1650’s had been ministers of this sort. Once the boundaries of the 
Quaker community were drawn, there continued to be scores of 
men and women who felt a “concern” to travel in both mission 
and pastoral capacities, preaching in the already-established Quaker 
meetings and holding “appointed” meetings among the “world’s 
people”’ Thus there was a constant circulation of “public Friends,’ 
as they were called, throughout the length and breadth of Quaker- 


14For the British Isles see W. C. Braithwaite, The Second Period of Quakerism 
(London, 1921), p. 459; Isabel Grubb, Quakers in Ireland, 1654-1900 (London, 1927), 
p- 89. For the American colonies see Jones et al., PP. xv-xvi; Pierre Brodin, Les 
- Quakers en Amérique au dix-septiéme siécle et au début du dix-huitiéme (Paris, 
1935), p. 381. 
18See Barclay, Apology, Props. X (“Concerning the Ministry”) and XI (“Con- 
cerning Worship”); and, for a modern treatment, Howard H. Brinton, Prophetic 
Ministry (Wallingford, Penna., 1950). 
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dom, serving almost the same function as the circulation of the blood 
in the animal organism, giving Friends at the remotest extremities of 
the Atlantic world a sense of belonging to a single body. 

The enemies of the Quakers were among the first to grant the ef- 
fectiveness of this itinerant ministry. Read, for instance, the plaint 
of a harassed missionary of the Anglican Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel just after the close of the century (and make allow- 
ances, if you will, for the understandable bitterness of a newcomer 
to the field who finds his territory already effectively “covered” by 
a competing organization): 

The Quakers compass sea and land to make proselytes; they send out 
yearly a parcel of vagabond Fellows that ought to be taken up and put 
in Bedlam. . . . Their preaching is of cursing and Lyes, poysoning the 
souls of the people with damnable errors and heresies, and not content 
with this in their own Territories of Pensylvania, but they travel with 
mischief over all parts as far as they can goe, over Virginia and Mary- 
land, and again through Jersey and New York as far as New England... .*® 


The typical manner in which a concern to travel in the ministry 
arose may be illustrated by the example of Elizabeth Webb of 
Gloucestershire, England, who traveled through virtually all the 
American colonies towards the end of the century: 


In the year 1697 [she wrote], in the sixth month, as I was sitting in the 
meeting in Gloucester, which was then the place of my abode, my mind 
was gathered into perfect stillness for some time, and my spirit was as if 
it had been carried away into America; and after it returned, my heart 
was as if it had been dissolved with the love of God, which flowed over 
the great ocean, and I was constrained to kneel down and pray for the 
seed of God in America. The concern never went out of my mind day 
nor night, until I went to travel there in the love of God, which is so unt- 
versal that it reaches over sea and land.?” 


Once the concern had arisen, nothing was allowed to hinder its 
execution.”* After arranging his or her worldly affairs and commit- 
ting his or her family to the care of God and the home meeting, the 


16Rev. John Talbot to the Secretary of the S.P.G., September 1, 1703, Collections 
of the Protestant Episcopal Historical Society (New Youk, 1851-53), I, xl-xli. 
17Flizabeth Webb to A. W. Boehm, ca. 1711, Friends’ Library, ed. William Evans 
and Thomas Evans (Philadelphia, 1837-50), XIII, 171. 
18Qccasionally a minister sought to resist or evade the call, as Joan Vokins did, but 
it persisted relentlessly until, in her case, “the Hand of the All-wise God was so 
heavy upon me, that I could no longer stay at home, although both sick and lame, 
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minister took shipping, usually with a companion, for some port in 
the colonies. In 1696 James Dickinson crossed to Virginia with the 
tobacco fleet and improved every opportunity to exercise his gifts 
en route. There were, he wrote, “above an hundred Sail in Company, 
the Masters of near twenty of them professed the Truth [#.e., were 
Quakers] . . . we had several Meetings on board, and when the 
Weather was fair and calm, we went on board other Vessels, had 
Meetings, and warned the People to repent, directing them to the 
Light of Christ, which made manifest their Sins...” 

Arriving in America, the minister set out on a long journey by 
land and water, on foot and horseback, that would carry him” thou- 
sands of miles, often over the roughest of trails or through trackless 
forests. Normally he required at least a year of traveling before he 
felt “clear” to return home; frequently the visits lasted two, three, or 
even more years. Shortly after the close of the century, one Friend 
calculated he had traveled 21,000 miles and visited 480 meetings in a 
little less than three years.” 

There is little evidence that the itineraries were planned in ad- 
vance: the ministers trusted to divine “leadings” and “drawings” to 
determine which localities they should visit.” The story of Joan 





and much to undergo both inwardly and outwardly, yet did not dare to plead with 
the Lord any longer, or to make an Excuse...” (God’s Mighty Power Magnified: As 
‘Manifested and Revealed in His Faithful Handmaid Joan Vokins (London, 1691], 
p- 31). 

194 Journal of the Life, Travels, and Labour of Love in the Work of the Ministry 
of ... James Dickinson (London, 1745), p. 83. 


20] shall use the masculine pronoun henceforward, but it should be remembered 
that at least a third of the ministers who came to America were women. 


21Bowden, II, 237. 


22Friends along the less-traveled routes did request more visits, however, and 
some conscious effort was made to supply their needs. From Virginia, for example, 
came word that meetings were well attended when visiting Friends were present, 
“but few will com & sett & waight wth us when they are gon”; if the Lord would but 
send more visitors, the letter continued, Quakerism would wear a more prosperous 
face in those parts (Thomas Jordan to George Fox, November 18, 1687, JFHS, 
XXXII [1936], 57). A similar wish was expressed by John Archdale, a Quaker — 
_ Proprietor of Carolina (To George Fox, March 25, 1686, ibid., XXXVII [1940], 18). 
In response to earlier such requests Fox had suggested that “public Friends” in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, where there was a superabundance of ministry, should 
“divide [themselves] to other meetings, and two and two to visit friends, both in 
New England, Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina. ..’ (To ministering Friends, May 
20, 1685, PMHB, XXIX [1905], 105-06). 
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Vokins is interesting in this connection. After traveling through 
Long Island, Rhode Island, East and West New Jersey, and along 
the west bank of the Delaware in 1681, she started back to New York, 
thinking to take ship for home. But before she reached New York, 
she recounts, “the Living God . . . laid it weightily upon me to go to 
Barbadoes, which was no little cross to my Mind. . . ’ So off to Bar- 
bados she started, but while she was on the high seas the Lord put it 
in her heart to visit Friends in the Leeward Islands, “so he carried the 
Vessel, let them that sail’d do what they could; and they could not 
steer their Course [to] Barbadoes-Road ... and we laid by Antego a 
week:’ There she preached to the inhabitants until she was “clear”; 
whereupon she had a concern for Nevis, and willy-nilly the ship was 
carried thither by the power of the Lord, “the stormy wind fulfilling 
His word”—to the intense annoyance of the captain.”* 

A few representative itineraries will provide a notion of the range 
of the ministers’ travels. I pass over the extraordinary voyagings of 
Mary Fisher, who was in Barbados in 1655, in Massachusetts Bay in 
the next year, back in England in 1657, on the island of Nevis in 1658, 
and at Constantinople in 1660, ending her days in Charleston, South 
Carolina. A more nearly typical example from the earliest period 
would be Christopher Holder. This Gloucestershire Friend traveled 
through New England in 1656 and again in 1657; after his second 
visit to that inhosiptable region, he sailed for the West Indies, only to 
return in 1658 by way of Bermuda to Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts Bay. After a period of imprisonment in Boston jail, he carried 
the Quaker message to Virginia, returning in 1659 to Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, before he went back to England in 1660. There- 
after he is said to have been in America “repeatedly”; there are refer- 
ences in Quaker documents to at least two later visits.”* 

The travels of Roger Longworth, a Lancashireman, took him 
through the most of the greater Atlantic world; he is described as 
having journeyed “six times . . . through Holland . . . also part of 
Germany and thereabout, several times as far as Dantzick. . . . Five 
times he passed through Ireland, visiting Friends. . .. Once he passed 

23God’s Mighty Power Magnified, pp. 38-43. 

24Bowden, I, 39-41. 

25] bid., 1, 135-37. 
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through part of Scotland, twice at Barbados, once through New 
England and Virginia, twice in Maryland and the Jerseys, and twice 
at Pennsylvania; having travelled by land above 20,000 miles and by 
water not much less:”* And all this between 1675 and 1687. 

The doughty William Edmundson, called by some “the great 
hammer of Ireland” and by others a “Boanerges or son of thunder,’ 
traveled three times through the American colonies. His route in 
1671 lay through Barbados, Antigua, Barbuda, Nevis, back to An- 
tigua and Barbados, thence to Jamaica and to Maryland, Virginia, 
Carolina, back through Virginia and Maryland to New York, Rhode 
Island, and Massachusetts, where he sailed for Ireland. On his sec- 
ond visit, three years later, he landed again at Barbados, where he 
labored for five months, and then sailed north for Rhode Island and 
a tour of the continental colonies which was to take him into every 
one of the British provinces from “Piscattaway” on the northeast to 
Carolina at the south. His third trip in 1683 was confined to the West 
Indies, where he visited Barbados, Antigua, Nevis, Montserrat, Ja- 
maica, and Bermuda.” ‘ 

The influence of these visitors in uniting and solidifying the 
Quaker community, though impossible to measure, cannot but have 
been powerful. “They did not merely pay a flying visit to some 
annual conference,’ writes Professor Henry J. Cadbury. “They 
stayed weeks in each place visiting as it came along each of the 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings and often spending months in 
household visits to the majority of the Quaker families before they 
returned home or went on into the next field of labor?’* We cannot 
in the very nature of the case know what news and greetings they 
carried from family to family, from community to community, from 
colony to colony, and from the mother country to the provinces and 
back; their journals and letters ordinarily tell only of the religious 
messages they bore and the spiritual state of the meetings they 


264 Collection of Memorials Concerning Divers Deceased Ministers . . . in Penn- 
sylvania, New-Jersey, and Parts Adjacent (Philadelphia, 1787), pp. 4-5. 


274 Journal of the Life, Travels, Sufferings, and Labour of Love in the Work of 
the Ministry of ... William Edmundson (Dublin, 1715), pp. lvii, lviii, 52-67, 69-101, 
108-12. 


28“Intercolonial Solidarity of American Quakerism? PMHB, LX (1936), 366. 
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visited.*® We can be sure, however, that besides the meetings for 
worship and the religious “opportunities” in Quaker households, 
there were less solemn times when the visiting Friend retailed all the 
news and perhaps some of the gossip he had picked up along his 
route or brought from England. Upon their return to England the 
traveling ministers normally made oral reports to the Yearly Meet- 
ings upon the state of Quakerism in the colonies, thus keeping 
America before the minds of those who stayed at home. 

The number of Friends who crossed the Atlantic in the work of 
the ministry is as astonishing as the extent of their travels. I have 
compiled a list of a hundred and forty-eight British Friends who 
traveled in America between 1655 and 1700, and there is no reason 
to think that my list is definitive or exhaustive.** The number of 
travelers was greatest during the great missionary effort of the late 
1650’s; no fewer than forty-three came to the colonies before the 
end of 1660. There was a falling off in the late 1660’s, related, no 
doubt, to the severity of persecution in England under the Claren- 
don Code. The number of visitors rose again in the early 1670’s with 
the great journey of George Fox and his companions, and thereafter 
settled down to a fairly steady rate of from two to five transatlantic 


2°The correspondence of William Ellis is more revealing on this score than that 
which has survived from any other minister of the period. When he and a com- 
panion announced their intention of traveling to America in 1697, a friend asked 
them to seek out the family of a kinsman in West New Jersey and “take account from 
them of their welfare, both as to things of this life and to the Truth” (John Tomkins 
to William Ellis and Aaron Atkinson, December 1, 1697, James Backhouse, The 
Life and Correspondence of William and Alice Ellis (London, 1849], pp. 40-41). In 
Pennsylvania a Welsh Friend asked him, should he ever visit Dolgelly Meeting in 
Merionethshire, to inquire for his daughter “if she be then alive, and for her husband 
who is a priest? “If thou findest thyself free, and anything inclined thereunto} he 
went on, “knock at his door, and see whether she is quite dead, or slumbering among 
the dead” (Rowland Ellis to William Ellis, March 28, 1699, ibid., pp. 121-22). 

80Many meetings kept records of the visits of “public Friends’? Professor Cadbury 
has collected references to approximately a hundred such records from British and 
American meetings. My list was compiled by collating and merging the few lists that 
were accessible to me and adding isolated references from ms sources. It seems 
not unreasonable to suppose that an exhaustive listing would contain more than 
two hundred names. Michael Kraus, using one such list (printed in JFHS, X [1913], 
117-33), reckoned approximately 150 transatlantic religious visitors before the end of 
the eighteenth century (The Atlantic Civilization: Eighteenth-Century Origins 
(Ithaca, N. Y., 1949], p. 59); actually, as we have seen, that many can be shown to 
have come to the colonies in the second half of the seventeenth alone. For other 
published lists see Friends Intelligencer, V (1848), 184 f; PMHB, XXXI (1907), 
123-25; Jones et al., pp. 540-42. (The latter list appears to be a composite.) 
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visitors every year to the end of the century. Bearing in mind that 
each visit normally lasted more than a year, one can say that there 
was scarcely a time during the second half of the seventeenth century 
when one or more Friends from the British Isles were not traveling 
in some part of the American colonial world. 

It was a sign of the coming of age of American Quakerism when 
in the 1690’s a current began flowing in the opposite direction. ‘That 
decade saw at least ten American Friends traveling to England under 
a religious concern." This reverse current was to become a steady 
stream in the next century, when notable Friends like John Wool- 
man and John Pemberton were to be familiar and respected figures 
in English meetings. 

IV 

If the circulating ministry can be called the bloodstream of the 
transatlantic Society of Friends, perhaps its bony structure can, with- 
out forcing the metaphor, be identified with the system of Monthly, 
Quarterly, and Yearly Meetings, to whose creation and articulation 
George Fox devoted so much attention. 2 

Even in its embryonic stages, the central organization in England 
was concerned with Quakerism overseas. Reminiscing towards the 
end of his life about the first General Meetings held in the 1650’s in 
the north of England, Fox recalled that “there we had intelligence 
from all parts beyond the seas, how Truth prospered and spread, 
both in England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, America, Holland, and 
Germany:’” The greater part of this intelligence related to the suffer- 
ings of Friends under persecution, and Fox remembered that the 
meetings took action to relieve them by interceding with Parliament 
and the King, applying to ambassadors and “great persons” in the 
case of persecutions outside the realm, or writing to Governors in 
the colonies.** Later this function was assigned to the specially 

81Collection of Memorials, pp. 21, 29, 35; Bowden, II, 52, 53; Ministering Friends 


Who Have Visited Foreign Parts on Truth’s Service, MS in Charles Evans Collec- 
tion, Haverford College Library. 
82“Concerning Our Monthly and Quarterly and Yearly Meetings; Letters, &c., 
* of Early Friends, ed. A. R. Barclay (London, 1841), p. 313. 
88]bid., p. 314. See, for example, Fox’s paper, written ca. 1660, to en in 
New England, complaining against laws for the execution of Quakers (The Swarth- 
more Documents in America, ed. H. J. Cadbury, JFHS, Supplement 20 [London, 
1940], pp. 42-46). 
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created Meeting for Sufferings which presently became a sort of 
standing executive committee for the whole Society. On this com- 
mittee were representatives of all the English counties; in addition, 
a number of Londoners, with contacts or actual experience in the 
colonies, were named to correspond with Friends in the West Indies 
and North America.” 

In the latter part of the 1660’s, Fox established all over England a 
system of Monthly Meetings for discipline and business, which pro- 
vided the real foundation for the structure of Quaker church gov- 
ernment whose apex was the Yearly Meeting at London. In 1668 he 
wrote to Friends in America, encouraging them to do likewise, and 
three years later made his memorable journey through the colonies 
with the primary object of “[bringing] the transatlantic Quaker 
communities into line with the Society at home, both in practice and 
Church government:’* A general Meeting was already in being in 
Rhode Island and by the end of the century a network of Monthly 
Meetings overspread the North American colonies, culminating in 
Yearly Meetings held in New England, New York, Philadelphia (for 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey), Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. 

The creation and elaboration of this organizational structure pro- 
vided regular channels for the flow of information and ideas between 
mother country and colonies. A few examples from the records of 
the Meeting for Sufferings in London will give us a glimpse of the 
machinery in action. Soon after that meeting was set up in 1676 
there came reports that Friends in Bermuda were in difficulties over 
their conscientious refusal to pay tithes to the Church of England. 
The Meeting for Sufferings promptly went into action, directing its 
Clerk to secure copies of the latest letters patent to the Bermuda 
Company for study, deputing two members to wait upon the Com- 
pany authorities in London, and writing back to the Bermuda Friends 
that intercession was being made on their behalf. At about the same 
time, word came from the Barbados Quakers of a recent law pre- 
venting Negroes from attending religious meetings, and a plea was 
promptly made to the Lords of Trade that the law should be set 


See JFHS, XXI (1924), 42-43, for the first list of representatives, dated June, 1676. 
s8Braithwaite, Second Period, p. 267; Camb. Jnl., Il, 126. 
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aside. Next year a deputation went before the agents of the New 
England colonies to seek relief from persecution for Friends there, 
and another group waited upon the newly appointed Governor of 
Jamaica on a similar errand.** Thus through official channels the 
concerns, preoccupations, and needs of American Quakers were 
registered in the consciousness of their brethren in England. 
Mutual aid, one of the prime motives behind Quaker organization, 
did not flow in one direction only. The plight of Quakers held cap- 
tive by Barbary pirates engaged the sympathies of American Friends, 
The Meeting for Sufferings had only to mention the needs of these 
unfortunate prisoners and American meetings responded with con- 
tributions towards their ransom.*" In 1689, during the troubles in 
Ireland following the accession of William, the Barbados Friends, 
who were relatively wealthy, sent £100 to be spent for the relief 
of suffering Quakers.** By the end of the century enough wealth 
had accumulated in the hands of Edward Shippen, a Quaker mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, so that he was actually sending £50 in gold 
to England for the benefit of “poor Friends” there—another sign of 
the maturing of American Quakerism.” The extension of the Quaker 
humanitarian impulse into the wider Atlantic community beyond 
the Society of Friends was to come after 1700;*° until then Friends 
were necessarily preoccupied with the sufferings in their own midst. 


86MS Minutes of the eee, Nd Sufferings, Library of the Society of Friends, 


London (microfilm at Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore College), 1, 2, 3, 
5, 23, 39, 40. William Penn served on a number of these committees dealing with the 
sufferings of Friends in the American provinces in the late 1670’s and it seems not 
unlikely that this activity may have tended to focus his attention upon America and 
the need for religious toleration there. 


87] bid., IV, 65, 71, 73, 74; A Collection of the Epistles from the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends in London (Baltimore, 1806), pp. 21-22, 25; [Samuel Tuke], Account of the 
Slavery of Friends in the Barbary States (London, 1848), pp. 17-22. 

88JFHS, V (1908), 43. 

89Shippen to William Ellis, September 27, 1699, Backhouse, William Ellis, p. 153. 
I have not stressed the business relations between Quaker merchants as a factor in 
strengthening the transatlantic Quaker community, since that was largely a develop- 
ment of the eighteenth century. See Frederick B. Tolles, Meeting House and Count- 
ing House: The Quaker Merchants of Colonial Philadelphia (Chapel Hill, 1948), 
pp- 89-91. But hostile critics were already charging that the Friends and their Society 
prospered “by keeping their Trade within themselves” (George Keith, et al., “An 
Account of the State of the Church in North America} Coll. Prot. Epis. Hist. Soc, 
[New York, 1851-53], I, xix). 

40Kraus, p. 126, and Chapter VI, passim. 
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Vv 

The transoceanic Quaker organization existed not merely for 
mutual aid in the material sense, however, but also for mutual ex- 
hortation, edification, and comfort; and the spiritual community of 
Friends was no less real for subsisting on the plane of ideas and senti- 
ments. What chiefly sustained this community of thought and feel- 
ing, apart from the work of the traveling ministers, was a systematic 
and constant transatlantic interchange of correspondence, modeled 
quite consciously upon the epistles which had helped shape and 
nourish the Christian community of the Mediterranean world in the 
first century.** 

George Fox himself, nothing loath to assume the role of St. Paul, 
inaugurated the practice. In 1659 he composed an “Epistle General 
... to be sent abroad among the saints scattered in Old and New 
England, Germany, Holland, Ireland, Scotland, Barbadoes, and Vir- 
ginia.*? His general epistles were read in Monthly and Yearly Meet- 
ings all over the Atlantic world, and even those directed to specific 
meetings were widely circulated among other meetings, in whose 
record books copies may still be found. 

Upon his return from his American journey in 1673 Fox suggested 
that Friends in Bristol undertake a regular correspondence with the 
American meetings, since there were frequent sailings for the col- 
onies from that port.** Still later he sought to transfer the responsi- 
bility to the newly established Yearly Meeting held at London. But 
although a regular correspondence was set on foot by the Yearly 
Meeting in 1675, American Friends continued to seek Fox’s advice 
and he to offer it until the end of his life, and after his death in 1691 
the correspondence was kept up by his widow.** During his lifetime 
Fox wrote no less than eighty-eight epistles to organized groups of 


"Letters &c., of Early Friends, pp. 316-17. 


42E pistles, 1, 159-64. As early as 1656 he had written “A paper to be scattered 
abroad all over the West Indies,” but this was undoubtedly, if oa return to my 
earlier military metaphor, in the nature of a Fe ge barrage” designed to 
“soften up” the inhabitants for the missionary offensive which was just beginning. 
See Annual Catalogue, p. 59. 


43Bowden, I, 355-57, 377-81. 


44Jones et al., pp. 313-14. Even before Fox’s death, Maryland Friends were writing 
to his wife, addressing her as their “dear and tender nursing mother” (Isabel Ross, 
Margaret Fell: Mother of Quakerism (London, 1949], p. 2&9). 
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Friends in America,** not to mention the more general ones directed 
“to Friends everywhere,’ or those addressed to individuals but clearly 
intended to be shared with the recipient’s meeting. Hardly a year 
went by, then, but Friends in the remote plantations received a com- 
munication direct from the founder and leading figure of the Quaker 
movement. 

Read today, George Fox’s epistles hardly seem like vibrant per- 
sonal messages; indeed, they strike the modern reader as intolerably 
vague and repetitious. The burden of the more general letters is: 
“Mind the Light. Be faithful, be valiant for the Truth, and spread it 
abroad. Keep your meetings in the power of Truth, and live together 
in unity:’ But even these redundant exhortations doubtless came with 
a special force and unction to the distant meetings of Friends in 
America, for they were tangible evidence of the founder’s continued 
affection for them and concern for their welfare. And many of the 
epistles contained specific and welcome advice on problems of 
church government or difficult cases of conscience. For example, in 
1657 Fox addressed an epistle to “Friends beyond sea, that have 
Blacks and Indian Slaves,’ urging them to treat their bondservants as 
children of God—incidentally one of the very earliest pleas for the 
slave by a Quaker or anyone else.** To Friends holding public office 
in Charleston, South Carolina, he sent a cautionary reminder against 
swearing oaths; to the Jamaican Friends he suggested taking advan- 
tage of a change in administration to regain the lost privilege of 
affirmation; to the island of Nevis he wrote a long and important 
epistle of advice to Friends who had a scruple about serving with the 
local watch; to Maryland he wrote concerning the measures to be 
taken with a female member who was causing trouble to the meet- 
ing.*’ Thus Fox’s powerful personality exerted itself even through 
the verbosity of his epistles to impress a measure of uniformity in 
faith and practice upon the far-flung Quaker community.“ 


45] arrive at this figure by — to those reprinted in his Works (vols. VII-VIII) 


the ones listed in the Annual Catalogue of his writings but not reprinted. 

46Epistles, I, 144-45; Thomas E. Drake, Quakers and Slavery in America (New 
Haven, 1950), p. 5. 

47Bowden, I, 414; Epistles, II, 210-11, 86-92; JFHS, V (1908), 101. 

48Not to be overlooked are the epistles written to American meetings by other 
prominent Quaker leaders. Josiah Coale, for example, wrote to Friends in Holland, 
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With the establishment of Yearly Meetings on both sides of the 
Atlantic, new channels of correspondence were opened up. At Lon- 
don, wrote the creator of the system, “Friends have an account once 
a year from all the Yearly Meetings in the world . . . and Friends at 
the Yearly Meeting write to them at their Yearly Meetings: so that 
once a year... God’s people know the affairs of Truth . . . having a 
heavenly correspondence one with another in the heavenly society 
and fellowship’’*® One of the principal actions of the Yearly Meeting 
for Pennsylvania and New Jersey in 1683 was to appoint a committee 
to “take Care to write to the Yearly Meeting of Friends in England 
in order to give an Account of the Affairs of Truth here” In the next 
year’s epistle was a passage which impressively voiced the feeling of 
oneness that united the scattered Quaker community: “Glad we 
are,’ runs this message, “to remember you and reach unto you in the 
bowels of tender love. . . . For we dearly love and embrace you 
though at this outward distance. Yea, oftentimes we confer with you 
and meet with you in our spirits, and have heavenly union with you in 
Christ Jesus to our great comfort, joy, and refreshment:’** Epistles 
were exchanged between Yearly Meetings in the colonies as well as 
with London. The cumulative effect of this constant correspondence 


was not only to induce in individual Friends and meetings a feeling 
of emotional identification with the larger Quaker community but 
also in large measure to stereotype the thought and practice (and 
even the language) of that community. 

This uniformity of thought was reinforced by the tendency of 





Jamaica, New England, and Maryland, and requested that his epistles be “circulated 
among Friends in these places and read in their meetings” (The Books and Divers 
Epistles of Josiah Coale [(London), 1671], pp. 44-70). Moreover, there was much 
private correspondence between “public Friends” and members of meetings which 
they had visited. See the letters written to William Ellis by Pennsylvania Quakers 
after his return to England, Backhouse, pp. 112-68. 


‘Letters &c., of Early Friends, p. 315. In 1684, for instance, “account [was] given, 
by letters from Ireland, Scotland, Barbadoes, Bermudas, Carolina, and New Eng- 
land, Jamaica, and other plantations in America, that things are pretty well there, 
and truth spreads and increases; and that Friends generally are in love and unity” 
(London Yearly Meeting, Epistles, p. 23). 


50MS Minutes of Philadelphia Yearly meeting, Department of Records, Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting (microfilm at Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore 
College), I, 4, 6. 
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Friends everywhere to read the same books. The Quaker press in 
England was constantly busy turning out doctrinal and controversial 
literature which quickly found its way across the Atlantic. After 
Fox’s visit to the colonies, regular channels were set up for supplying 
the American Quakers with books; in 1689, for example, Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting arranged with William Bradford, the printer 
and bookseller, to “take off” six copies of each new book published 
by the English Friends." Bradford himself, before he fell out with 
his Quaker employers, reprinted a number of English Quaker publi- 
cations. By the end of the century the writings of American 
Quakers were being reprinted and presumably read in England—a 
further sign that Americans were moving towards something like 
equal partnership in the transatlantic Quaker community. 


VI 


The unity of the seventeenth-century Society of Friends was 
temporarily shattered by three serious schisms. But even these inci- 
dents bore witness to the organic character of the transatlantic 
Quaker community. 

Perhaps it is the leaven of individualism in the Society of Friends 


51Despite the diligent attempts of the New England authorities to confiscate the 
“Erroneous Books and hellish Pamphlets” which the early Quaker missionaries 
brought with them, search of a house in Hampton in 1658 uncovered copies of books 
by William Dewsbury and John Lilburne, both Quakers (Joseph Besse, A Collec- 
tion of the Sufferings of the People Called Quakers (London, 1753], II, 188). In the 
same year there is an item in the accounts of a fund collected at Kendal “for the 
service of Truth” indicating that books had been sent to Virginia (Bowden, I, 6on); 
and the Governor of Jamaica was reporting that Quaker tracts were being dis- 
tributed in that island (Jones et al., p. 43). For the reading of the early Philadelphia 
Quakers see Tolles, Meeting House and Counting House, pp. 157-60. 


52Kirk Brown, “Friends’ Libraries in Maryland’ JFHS, II (1905), 130-31; MS 
Minutes of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, I, 23-24. 


538See Charles R. Hildeburn, The Issues of the Press in Pennsylvania, 1685-1784 
(Philadelphia, 1885), I, 5, 17, 19-20. 


54George Keith’s Presbyterian and Independent Visible Churches in New England 
and Elsewhere, Brought to the Test, written before its author’s a from - 
Quakerism, and printed by Bradford in 1689, was reprinted in London in 1691. 
Jonathan Dickinson’s God’s Protecting Providence, first published in Philadelphia in 
1699, was reprinted in London in 1700 and again in 1701; it was to go through at 
least six editions in England in the eighteenth century. See Jonathan Dickinson's 
Journal, ed. E. W. Andrews and C. M. Andrews (New Haven, 1945), Appendix B, 
PP- 177-87. 
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which has caused its history to be periodically marked by “separa- 
tions.’ But what is more significant is the speed and completeness with 
which, in the seventeenth century at least, schisms were healed and 
the community restored to wholeness. And paradoxically, the very 
course of the major “separations” supplies the best evidence of the 
reality of the Atlantic Quaker community. Just as a virus introduced 
into the bloodstream will permeate and vitiate the entire organism 
until the body sets up resistance, so in the Society of Friends schis- 
matic movements starting on one side of the Atlantic quickly spread 
to the other, revealing unmistakably the interrelatedness of its widely 
separated parts. 

I shall refer briefly in conclusion to two of these schisms—that of 
John Perrot, which originated in England and spread to the colonies, 
and that of George Keith, which started in Pennsylvania and was 
carried to Great Britain.®* There is no need to go into the theological 
bases of these movements. Suffice it to say that Perrot’s heresy was 
an individualistic, almost solipsistic mysticism which denied all out- 
ward arrangements in worship, including even the custom of remov- 
ing the hat as a mark of respect to the Deity when another Friend 
was praying; and that Keith’s was an attack on the Quaker belief 
that men were saved by the inward Christ “without anything else,’ 
ie., without need of faith in the historic Christ or the Scriptures. 

The “hat” heresy, which sprang up in England in 1661, was car- 
ried by Perrot himself to the West Indies and thence to Virginia and 
Maryland; its effects were ultimately felt as far north as New York 
and on the other side of the Atlantic world at Rotterdam. George 
Fox had to discharge several epistolary broadsides and visiting min- 
isters like John Burnyeat had to labor mightily before the Perrot 
faction in America was quelled. But within a comparatively few 
years what Fox called the “spirit that run into the hat” was com- 
pletely exorcised, and peace was restored to the church." 


55The third major schism—that of Wilkinson and Story—arose, like that of Perrot, 
in England, but was felt as far away as Barbados. See Braithwaite, Second Period, 
PP: 348-49. 

5¢Bowden, I, 329, 348, 351-53, 371-72; Hull, Benjamin Furly, pp. 228-32. 

57Epistles, 1, 273-74, 306, 309-10; The Truth Exalted in the Writings of ... John 
Burnyeat (London, 1691), pp. 32-35, 41-43- 
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The Keithian schism, which arose in the 1690’s, showed that 
transatlantic currents of heretical thought could flow in the opposite 
direction.** Keith’s followers, who called themselves “Christian 
Quakers,’ may well have included as many as a quarter of the Penn- 
sylvania-New Jersey Friends. The heresiarch was duly censured 
and finally disowned by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1692. This 
action was followed by judgments given against him by Friends in 
Barbados, Virginia, Maryland, New Jersey, Long Island, and Rhode 
Island—a striking instance in itself of the scope and effectiveness of 
the Quaker community.” Keith then carried his case to London 
where a group of “Christian Quakers” soon sprang into existence 
and where in 1695 he was again disowned. By the turn of the century 
Philadelphia Friends were able to report that “our old adversaries 
formerly Seduced and Headed by George Keith, are almost Moul- 
dered to Nothing:’*° Community was restored. 

“By the opening of the eighteenth century,’ observed the late 
Rufus M. Jones with characteristic insight, “the Friends were one 
people throughout the world, though there was absolutely no bond 
but love and fellowship. There was no visible head to the Society, no 
official creed, no ecclesiastical body which held sway and authority. 
But instead of being an aggregation of separated units, the Society 
was in an extraordinary sense a living group.’ 


58A careful account of this movement is found in Ethyn W. Kirby, George Keith 
(New York, 1942), Chapters V-VII. 


59Hugh Roberts to William Penn, ca. 1692, PMHB, XVIII (1894), 208. 


60MS Minutes of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, I, 78. The echoes, however, were 
slow in dying: in 1703 one Francis Bugg tried to revive Keith’s attack on “Foxonian” 


Quakerism in a broadside with the suggestive title A Bomb Thrown amongst the . 


Quakers in Norwich, Which Will Reach Their Friends in Bristol, and Set Fire to 
the Combustible Matter thorow Their Whole Camp in England, Wales, and America. 
This blast was promptly reprinted in New York, but so effective were the Quaker 
fire-prevention measures in America that it fizzled out and utterly failed to start a 
second conflagration. 


61Quakers in the American Colonies, pp. 314-15. 
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Mrs. Manley: An Fighteenth-Century 
Wife of Bath 


By GwENDOLYN B. NEEDHAM 


¥ the eighteenth-century’s crowded gallery of startling personali- 
ties, eccentrics, and “originals;’ one of the remarkable but little- 
known figures is Mary de la Rivitre Manley (1672-1724). This 
amazing woman not only dared deviate time and again from the 
fixed pattern for the sex, but boldly challenged the very premises of 
its structure. She earned title to several female firsts: first gentle- 
woman to gain a living by her pen,’ first political journalist, first 
author of a best-seller, first to be jailed for her writings, and perhaps 
most daring of all, first to assail by deed and word the double standard 
of morality. 

For these achievements Mrs. Manley received in her own time 
scorn and vilification. Her ill fame as a “fallen woman” was alone 
sufficient to discredit any accomplishments; other defiances of the 
strict pattern only outraged conventionality and further blackened 
the tarnished reputation. Her notoriety as an “old sinner”? was not 
interred with her bones, but continues to color her évaluation by later 
writers; we find her included in collections of “rogues and scoun- 
drels” and of “queer women:’® Yet her writings are significant because 
they contributed to realism in the development of the modern novel 
and because, taken in chronological order, they clearly reflect the 
fluctuations and changes in the popular literary taste of the age of 
Anne. Her salty, vigorous, and refreshing personality deserves 
evaluation and a more creditable place in the history of women.‘ 

1The first female to earn a livelihood by writing was Aphra Behn; Mrs. Manley 
was the second woman and the first gentlewoman. 


2Thomas Hearne observed in his diary for November 3, 1709: “The author of the 
Atalantis is said by the Generality to be Mrs. Manley formerly belonging to ye 
Play-house, and an Old Sinner” (Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne, ed. 
C. E. Doble [Oxford, 1885-1921], II, 292). 


See Philip W. Sergeant, Rogues and Scoundrels (New York, 1927) and Walter 
and Clare Jerrold, Five Queer Women (New York, 1929). 


4See Joyce M. Horner, “English Women Novelists and Their Connection with the 
Feminist Movement (1688-1797); Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, XI, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3; October, 1929; January, April, 1930; and Paul B. Anderson, “Mistress 
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De la Riviére Manley was a veritable eighteenth-century Wife of 
Bath. Like Chaucer’s remarkable creation she arouses first attention, 
then astonishment and amusement, and finally admiration. The kin- 
ship of these two feminists is extraordinary. With equal relish did 
they “warm both hands at the fire of Life”; with equal pride did 
they boast of being past mistresses of the art of love; with equal de- 
light did they astonish their worlds by uttering heretical doctrines. 
Each did what she wanted in her chosen way, then dared to justify 
her actions in the face of convention and authority. Had the doughty 
Wife lived in the age of Anne, she would joyously have claimed Mrs. 
Manley as her beloved “gossib:’ Here at last was a woman whose 
writings of political and amorous intrigues had more than fulfilled 
her earnest prediction: 


By god, if women hadde writen stories, 

As clerkes han with-inne hir oratories, 

They wolde han writen of men more wikkednesse 
Than all the mark of Adam may redresse. 


When the outspoken Wife analyzed her own character she might 
well have been describing the nature of her eighteenth-century 
“ gossi de 


For certes, I am all Venerien 

In felinge, and myn herte is Marcien, 
Venus me yaf my lust, my likerousnesse; 
And Mars yaf me my sturdy hardinesse. 


For it was “Venerien felinge’’ as well as the villainy of man, which 
helped deceive De la Riviére Manley into a bigamous marriage with 
her cousin John Manley,* and it was the courage and fortitude of 
her “Marcien herte” which carried her through all subsequent hard- 
ships resulting from a ruined reputation. 





Manley’s Biography? Modern Philology, XXXIII (1936), 261-78. Miss Horner and 
Mr. Anderson point out that Mrs. Manley has not received her due as a feminist - 
pioneer, but neither discusses in detail the nature of her feminism. 


5See Anderson, op. cit., p. 269; also G. A. Aitkin’s account of Mrs. Manley in 
Dictionary of National Biography. Mrs. Manley was left to the guardianship of her 
cousin John Manley on the death of her father, Sir Roger Manley. Since John 
Manley had been educated by his uncle, his betrayal of trust as a guardian and as a 
kinsman was doubly perfidious. 
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This combination of Venus and Mars, which dealt to the fictitious 
Wife nothing worse than a deafening cuff on the ear, proved more 
fateful to the real Mrs. Manley. Unconventional qualities, actions, 
and opinions, admired in a fictional character, are not so easily ac- 
cepted or excused in a real person. Contemporaries, whose pattern 
of conduct has been flouted, judge the violators more harshly than 
their successors. Through the whirligig of time yesterday’s trans- 
gressor may become today’s reformer. A student, therefore, must 
recall certain conditions of eighteenth-century society in order to 
appreciate fully the stout heart and indomitable spirit with which 
De la Riviére Manley faced her world. 

In the age of reason, ironically enough, woman’s general position 
in English society reached probably its lowest point.’ On the doc- 
trine of female inferiority, believed an immutable and inviolable truth 
established by the laws of God and Nature, man had built the ac- 
cepted pattern for the female character, which served effectually to 
keep “delicate” woman in the low place ordained for her. The pat- 
tern’s first requirement and sum of all was chastity—a quality of such 
prime importance that woman’s “honesty,” “virtue,” “reputation,’ 
and “honor” were considered its exact equivalents. So firmly estab- 
lished in eighteenth-century society was the double standard of 
morality that man might err and retain his place in society, but 
woman never. Once lost, her reputation was forfeited irretrievably 
and forever—her “ruin” was complete. More truthful than senti- 
mental is Goldsmith’s summation of society’s attitude when he 
lightly declares that lovely woman’s only recourse, after stooping to 
folly, is to die. When death did not conveniently call, society allowed 
the female, if indigent, to sink into prostitution; if economically 
provided for, to hide her shame in seclusion. 

De la Riviére Manley, though “ruined” by this catastrophic loss, 
refused to die, to sink, or to retire. When she and her child were 
abandoned by her profligate kinsman and guardian, she determined 
to wrest from the world a reputable livelihood. Economic conditions 
and social conventions were, however, adverse to its accomplishment. 


®For a fuller discussion of woman’s economic and social status, see R. P. Utter 
and G. B. Needham, Pamela’s Daughters (New York, 1936), particularly Chapters 
II and VIII. 
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To work in the world was held disgraceful for woman, a marked and 
disapproved deviation from the pattern of delicacy. “Gentility con- 
sisted in doing nothing;’ and that nothing must be done in the home. 
Born the daughter of a knight, Mrs. Manley consequently gave up 
more than did the ordinary woman when she made her resolve. The 
decision to earn a living by her pen took equal courage, because once 
more she was breaking the set pattern. Learning, let alone authorship, 
was considered unfit for woman and woman unfit by nature for it. 
Society heaped censure and ridicule on any feminine aspirant to 
knowledge; a professional “female wit” could be regarded only as a 
“monster of nature;’ completely beyond the pale. 

True, stern necessity determined Mrs. Manley’s decisions, but one 
must credit the “sturdy hardinesse” of the “Marcien herte” which, in 
spite of society’s opposition to the triple rebellion against its code, 
carried out successfully these resolves. Her achievement places her 
as a pioneer in the fight to free woman from the pattern’s limiting 
confines. No other woman dared so much until the turn of the cen- 
tury when that “hyena in petticoats,’ Mary Wollstonecraft, appeared 
on the scene. 

For her writings as well as her deeds Mrs. Manley deserves a high 
place: again and again she speaks out against the inequities and injus- 
tices accorded women. Bitter experience with hardships incurred 
and tr:atment received made her keenly aware of woman’s lot and 
aroused in her feminist sympathies. She was not deceived or over- 
awed by man’s use of God and Nature to establish woman’s ordained 
place, but declared that it was man, the “nice unforgiving Sex: Who 
Arbitrarily decide, that Woman was only created (with all her Beau- 

, Softness, Passions, and compleat Tenderness) to adorn the Hus- 
band’s Reign:”” She knew that in using her pen in woman’s defense 
she would encounter fierce attack, vilifying abuse, devastating ridi- 
cule. But she entered into the contest with a zest and enjoyment 
worthy of the Wife of Bath. Like her, she never threw in the towel 
when she could throw down the gauntlet. 

Her first challenge, logically and naturally, was hurled at the 
premise that women were incapable of wit and authorship. She an- 
nounced her own intention in a poem honoring Catherine Trotter 


"Secret Memoirs ... from the New Atalantis (London, 1709), Il, 58. 
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Cockburn for her play Agnes de Castro (1696) and paying tribute 
to her predecessors Aphra Behn (Astrea) and Katherine Philips (the 
‘Matchless Orinda”): 


Orinda, and the Fair Astrea gone, 

Not one was found to fill the Vacant Throne: 
Aspiring Man had quite regain’d the Sway, 

Again had Taught us humbly to Obey; 

Till you (Natures third start, in favour of our Kind) 
With stronger Arms, their Empire have disjoyn’d, 
And snatcht a Lawrel which they thought their Prize, 
Thus Conqu’ror, with your Wit, as with your Eyes. 
Fired by the bold Example, I would try 

To turn our Sexes weaker Destiny. 

O! How I long in the Poetick Race, 

To loose the Reins, and give their Glory Chase; 

For thus Encourag’d, and thus led by you, 

Methinks we might more Crowns than theirs Subdue.* 


The “Reins” loosened readily, for in 1696 Mrs. Manley published a 
volume of letters; a comedy, The Lost Lover; and a heroic tragedy, 
The Royal Mischief, which through the influence of friends had 
been previously produced on the stage. In the first flush of feminist 
exuberance she boldly signed her own name to these plays and poem, 
a daring act in itself when the occasional woman who ventured to 
publish did so secretly or anonymously as “a young Lady” 

Mrs. Manley expresses her scorn of the belief in God-given limi- 
tations on woman’s talents in the prologue to The Lost Lover: 


The first Adventurer for her fame I stand, 

The Curtain’s drawn now by a Lady’s Hand, 

The very Name you'll cry boads Impotence. 

To Fringe and Tea they shou’d confine their Sence, 
And not outstrip the bounds of Providence. 


She further points out that if the play succeeds, “chattering insects” 
will only say, 


Some private Lover helpt her on her way, 
As Female Wit were barren like the Moon, 
That borrows all her influence from the Sun. 


8This poem is printed at the front of the first edition of Agnes de Castro (London, 
1696). 
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The comedy, however, was quickly and deservedly damned, and 
The Royal Michief, which extolled the dominant power of love, met 
with only moderate success. Both plays received the expected harsh 
censure as a woman’s effort as well as severe criticism as drama. 

In their prefaces Mrs. Manley exhibits an honest objectivity about 
herself as an author and an admirable ability to take criticism. She 
candidly acknowledges that The Lost Lover has many faults, con- 
fesses that it was written in seven days, and admits her folly in being 
persuaded by flatterers to offer it: 


... to confess my Faults, I own it an unpardonable one, to expose, after 
two years reflection, the Follies of seven days, (for barely in that time 
this Play was wrought) and my self so great a Stranger to the Stage, that 
I had lived buried in the Countrey, and in the six foregoing years, had 
actually been but twice at the House. . .. That knowledge I had of the 
Town was the gentile part, which does not always afford Diverting Char- 
acters; ... 1 now know my Faults, and will promise to mend them by the 
surest way, not attempting to repeat them. 


Although frankly admitting her own failure, Mrs. Manley never for 
a moment gives up her defense of woman’s abilities. She shrewdly 
points out that the reason “Writing for the Stage is no way proper” 
for women is that “All Advantages but meer Nature are refused,’ and 


reiterates “After all, I think my Treatment much severer than I de- 
served; I am satisfied the bare Name of being a Woman’s Play damn’d 
it beyond its own want of Merit: I will conclude with Dionysius, 
“That Plato and Philosophy have taught me to bear so great a Loss 
(even of Fame) with Patience?” 

Condemned for depicting too warmly the power of love, a subject 
unnatural to female delicacy, Mrs. Manley in the preface to The 
Royal Mischief protests against such a prejudice and asserts woman’s 
right to treat love in the same manner as do the men: 


I should not have given my self and the Town the trouble of a Preface, if 
the aspersions of my Enemies had not made it necessary. I am sorry those 


of my own Sex are influenced by them, and receive any Character of a - 


Play upon trust, without distinguishing Ill nature, Envy and Detraction 
in the Representor. 

The principal Objection made against this Tragedy is the warmth of 
it, as they are pleas’d to call it; in all Writings of this kind, some particu- 
lar Passion is describ’d, as a Woman I thought it Policy to begin with the 
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softest, and which is easiest to our Sex. Ambition, Etc. were too bold for 
the first flight; all wou’d have condemn’d me if venturing on another I 
had fail’d, when gentle love stood ready to afford an easy Victory, I did 
not believe it possible to pursue him too far, or that my Lawrel shou’d 
seem less graceful for having made an entire Conquest. 


Mrs. Manley then cites plays by men, among them Dryden’s Au- 
renge-Zebe, which have “touches as full of natural fire as possible’’ 
She tells the ladies that if they will read and compare her play with 
others, “they’ll find the prejudice against our Sex, and not refuse me 
the satisfaction of entertaining them?’ 

Mrs. Manley’s feminist declarations and her own attempts to win 
glory for her sex succeeded in attracting wide notice, if in nothing 
else. She was immediately featured as the central heroine in W. M's 
The Female Wits: or, The Triumvirate of Poets at Rehearsal, a satiri- 
cal play that “was Acted several Days successively with Great Ap- 
plause” in 1696 and was later published in 1704.° In this weak imi- 
tation of the Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal, the play parodied is 
The Royal Mischief; Mrs. Manley and her sister authors, Mrs. Mary 
Pix and Mrs. Cockburn, are ridiculed in the respective characters of 
Marsilia, Mrs. Wellfed, and Calista. The play makes fun of The 
Royal Mischief for its extravagant treatment of love, but its satire of 
female wits is on the whole general and ineffectual. Marsilia, “A Po- 
etess, that admires her own Works, and a great Lover of Flattery;’ is 
depicted as the dupe of flatterers, but at the same time as a woman of 
great charm and attraction to men. She is the mistress of a “gentle- 
man of sense and education” and is always surrounded with vain cox- 
combs and flattering beaus. 

We have no direct comment by Mrs. Manley on this satire. Proba- 
bly she felt little hurt. As we have seen, she had already admitted in 
print her too great susceptibility to flattery, and she allowed herself 
no illusions about her plays’ literary merit. Later in her autobio- 
graphical romance she expresses wonder “that a man of Mr. Better- 
ton’s grave Sense and Judgment should think well enough of the 


®The W. M. by whom this play was written has not been identified. The preface 
informs the reader of the persons satirized and observes, “Whether the characters 
are just or no, that is left to the Reader’s determination: But the Auditors thought the 
Pictures were true, or else they would have condemn’d the Person that drew ‘em, in 
less than six Days’ 
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Production of a Woman of Eighteen [truly feminine, she here re- 
duces her age six years] to bring it upon the Stage in so handsome a 
Manner as he did when her self could hardly now bear the reading 
of it:”*° Any pangs her vanity as an author suffered in 1696 might well 
have been assuaged by the balm her vanity as a woman received, for 
the satire did not deny her powers as a charmer, in which she took 
lifelong pride, as it did those of her rival female wits. That she was 
acquainted with the play we know, since in a later work she borrows 
from it the fictitious name “Calista” to designate Mrs. Trotter.”* 

Certainly neither satire nor ridicule stopped Mrs. Manley’s femi- 
nist declarations. Increasing rather than lessening her claims in wom- 
an’s behalf, she made her next play Almyna or the Arabian Vow, 
produced in 1706 and published in 1707, definitely feminist in theme 
and treatment. Based on hints borrowed from The Arabian Nights, 
this sentimental drama concerns a sultan of the East who has had his 
wife slain for her infidelity, and then decrees that hereafter every 
woman he marries for a night of love must be put to death the fol- 
lowing morning. He gives religious justification to this cruel practice 
by citing a line in the Alcoran which states that women, like the 
beasts, do not have immortal souls and by asserting his belief that it 
is not right to have progeny born of such a vicious and base creature 
as woman. It is, of course, Almyna (the name may have been formed 
from the letters in Manley )* the overpoweringly beautiful and won- 
drously learned heroine who, by offering to sacrifice herself, con- 
vinces the Sultan of the error of his way, gains his love, and thus wins 
glory for herself and vindication for her sex. 

Mrs. Manley cleverly utilized this plot and the guise of an eastern 
court under a heathen religion in order to present in an opprobrious 
light the time-honored prejudices and criticisms of woman, to an- 
swer effectively these attacks and arguments, and to praise and glo- 
rify the qualities and abilities of her sex. The condemnations of woman 
are all uttered by characters with whom the audience is unsympa- 


thetic; the defense is undertaken by those who engage its regard and - 


10Mrs. Manley, The Adventures of Rivella (London, 1714), p. 41. 
11] bid., p. 65. 
12Anderson, Op Cit., p. 272. 
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interest. She has Almyna, for example, give a long speech praising 
the heroic deeds of “female worthies:”* She wisely chose to base her 
main attack on the idea that women have no souls, for although this 
belief was no longer widely current in her time, it had been expressed 
by some members of the English clergy as late as the seventeenth 
century.’* By presenting this belief as a fantastic part of heathen re- 
ligion, Mrs. Manley could subtly undermine the firmness with which 
English society believed in the religious sanction for the doctrine 
of female inferiority and the concept that all the ills of mankind 
stemmed from woman. 


When Mrs. Manley, shrewdly following the taste of the reading 
public, turns from drama to memoirs of political and amorous in- 
trigue she begins to fulfill the Wife of Bath’s prediction and to write 
of men “more Wikkednesse than All the mark of Adam may re- 
dresse”” The main motivation of these anonymously published vol- 
umes of satire and scandal—The Secret History of Queen Zarah and 
the Zarazians (1705), the New Atalantis (1709) and Memoirs of 
Europe (1710)—is political rather than feminist zeal. The Atalantis, 


18See Celeste Turner Wright, “The Elizabethan Female Worthies; Studies in 
Philology, XLIII (October, 1946), 628-29. 


14See T. L. Richter, Anti-Feminism in English Literature, 1500-1660, unpublished 
doctoral dissertation (June, 1934), Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Mr. 
Richter quotes on page 48 the following passage from a sermon by John Donne, 
1630: “Some men out of a petulancy and wantonness of wit, and out of the extrava- 
gancy of paradoxes, and such singularities, have called the faculties, and abilities of 
women in question, even in the root thereof, in the reasonable and immortal soul’ 

Mrs. Celeste T. Wright has called my attention to the following quotation from 
John Marston’s The Insatiate Countess (1613), Act III, scene IV: 


Man were on earth an angel but for woman. 

That sevenfold branch of hell from them doth grow; 
Pride, lust, and murder, they raise from below, 

With all their fellow-sins. Women are made 

Of blood, without souls... 


Although Mr. Sprint, an obscure preacher of Sherbourne, Dorsetshire, does not 
specifically assert women have no souls, he comes close to it when he compares a 
wife to a mirror that has no image of its own. In a sermon preached May 11, 1699, 
he declares: “ ‘Man was all Affability and Sweetness of Temper before the Fall} the 
chief responsibility for which was placed on Eve and her female descendants. God 
had also fully indicated her function when he deliberately created her for the Profit 
and Comfort of Man. ‘A good Wife should be like a Mirrour which has no Image 
of its own, but receives its Stamp and Image from the Face that looks into it’” 
(Myra Reynolds, The Learned Lady in England, 1650-1760 [New York, 1920], 
p- 147 fn). 
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full title of which is Secret Memoirs and Manners of Several Persons 
of Quality, of Both Sexes. From the New Atalantis, proved a best- 
seller of such proportions that several impressions were immediately 
sold out; it was translated into the French, and seven editions were 
published by 1736. The boldness of its political satire of the Whigs 
and the raciness of the amours imputed to their leaders caused such 
a furore that the public, great and low, clamored for copies. Keys 
to the personages depicted under fictitious names were separately 
published and circulated. It is this work which gave De la Riviere 
Manley her reputation as a defamer, which earned her inclusion in 
histories of literature, and which landed her in jail. On October 29, 
1709, the alarmed Whig ministry ordered all copies of the book 
seized, and arrested the publisher, printer, and “supposed author? 

The generosity and bravery of Mrs. Manley’s “Marcien herte” are 
nowhere more clearly revealed than by her behavior during this 
crisis. Friends urged her not to admit authorship; but she felt it her 
duty to free the publisher and printer by admission of responsibility, 
and resolutely faced the trial alone. The great courage of this act can 
be estimated justly when one recalls the punishment often accorded 
during this period to other political writers. The Whigs soon re- 
gretted their action, for they found in Mrs. Manley a person with 
whom they could no more cope than could five husbands with the 
Wife of Bath. Stoutly denying charges, wittily evading questions, 
Mrs. Manley conducted her own defense with such cleverness and 
impudence that the Whigs were unable to find from what Tory 
leader, if any, she had gained her inside political information. She 
thoroughly enjoyed, as her own account shows, the humor of acting 
a role of ingenuous innocence: 


Her Defence was with much Humility and Sorrow, for having offended, 
at the same Time denying that any Persons were concern’d with her, or 
that she had a farther Design than writing for her own Amusement and 
Diversion in the Country; without intending particular Reflections or 


Characters: When this was not believ’d, and the contrary urg’d very _ 


home to her by several Circumstances and Likenesses; she said then it 
must be by Inspiration, because knowing her own Innocence she could 
account for it no other way: The Secretary reply’d upon her, that Inspi- 
ration us’d to be upon a good Account, and her Writings were stark 
nought; she told him, with an Air full of Penitence, that might be true, 
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but it was as true, that there were evil Angels as well as good; so that nev- 
ertheless what she had wrote might still be by Inspiration.® 
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Unable to prove their charges, the Whigs finally dropped the case 
on February 13, 1710. 

From her imprisonment Mrs. Manley suffered hardships which 
affected her health, but she gained the attention of the Tory leaders. 
During the Harley ministry, 1710-1714, she, an ardent Tory, devoted 
her talents to straight political writing. In this field she entered open 
competition with some of the keenest minds of the age, more than 
held her own, and emerged with a creditable record. The political 
effectiveness of her pamphlets and her essays in the Examiner was 
definitely recognized by both the Tories and the Whig opposition. 
The first female political journalist, in fact, established a record of ef- 
fectiveness that few of her later sisters in the field have ever equaled."* 

Although Mrs. Manley’s feminist zeal does not appear in her writ- 
ings of this period, it is conspicuous in the “secret histories” published 
in 1709 and 1710 and in her autobiographical romance, The Adven- 
tures of Rivella, published late in 1714. In the midst of recounting 
intrigues and amours in the New Atalantis, Mrs. Manley takes fre- 
quent opportunity to point out the need for better education and an 
improved social and economic position for women. She deplores the 
inefficiency of ignorant governesses and protests against that system 
of female education which stressed “outward Behavior, and modish 
Carriage of the Person; whilst the much more nobler Part, the un- 
cultivated Mind, remains forgotten, or unheeded:’” She scorns the 
notion that any learning which carried a woman “beyond the knowl- 
edge of her Duty, carried her too far; all other Embellishments of the 
Mind were more dangerous than useful, and to be avoided as her 
Ruin:”* Challenging the dictum that women should be chiefly silent, 
should be careful to hide any mental talents, and “should shun all oc- 
casions of speaking upon Subjects not necessary to a Ladies Knowl- 
edge, tho’ it were true that she spoke never so well,’ she indignantly 


15Rivella, p. 113. 


16G, B. Needham, “Mrs. Manley: Tory Defender? Huntington Library Quarterly, 
XII, No. 3 (May, 1949), 253-88. 


1tNew Atalantis, Il, 24. 
18] bid., I, 54. 
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protests: “If a presumptuous Person (though with never so great a 
capacity) pretends to usurp once upon that Privilege, they look up- 
on her as a Tyrant, that would ravish from’em the Freedom of their 
Votes:”® The changes of two centuries have added to this last line a 
double irony which Mrs. Manley probably never envisioned. 

Mrs. Manley perceived that the complete economic dependence 
of most eighteenth-century women played an important part in 
keeping them in their low position and in determining the pattern of 
their life. Ascribing the customs of her own land to those of a fic- 
titious country, she gave the following account of the ladies of 
“Sarmatia”’: 


It is a Custom in those of that Nation thus to implore their Husbands, 
when they have any extraordinary Expence to make; for the Women 
never keep the Purse, and are forced to content themselves to have all 
Things provided to their Hand; the Men are the sole Managers, so that 
the Ladies have nothing to do but Dress, Divert, Eat, Drink, and make 
Visits, which last are always perform’d with splendid Ostentation; for the 
Sarmatians love Show, rich Equipage and Habits: The Women seldom 
cross the Way without a Coach, six Horses, and a numerous Train of 
Servants; yet have they no Money, but upon every Occasion are fore’d 
to kneel and implore their Husbands, who take a Pleasure in being 
importun’d.”° 


In the midst of her own continual struggles to earn economic inde- 
pendence by writing, Mrs. Manley sympathized with the difficulties 
encountered by her sisters of the stage—acting was the only other 
profession then available for women—and voiced a protest on their 


behalf: 


The very Women are not encourag’d and paid according to the Merit of 
their Performance... but the whim and liking of the Superiour advances 
his own Favourite to the Profits that are due to others; for if she have the 
Luck but to please him, no matter what becomes of the Audience; he 
pays those for Speaking who never knew how to speak, even to the Imi- 
tation of a Parrot. If this had not been obvious, they would never have 
suffered, by their Injustice, the admirable Bracilla [Mrs. Bracegirdle] to 
leave ’em, who... in all, was the Usefullest, as well as the most agreeable 
Woman, of the Stage.” 


19] Did. 
20Memoirs of Europe (London, 1710-11), I, 70-71. 
21New Atalantis, I, 209-10. 
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But the boldest challenge Mrs. Manley leveled at society’s fixed 
pattern, and the one which made her stand out among the other 
feminists who rebelled against the narrow confines of woman’s posi- 
tion, was her bitter denunciation of the double standard of morality. 
A few other writers, men as well as women, had deplored it and called 
for improvement in the morality of men as well as for the strictest 
adherence by women to the rigid code. Mrs. Manley, however, ad- 
vanced far beyond her age in stating woman’s right by nature to feel 
and enjoy physical passion and in demanding a single standard that 
gave equality and justice to women. Not until Mary Wollstonecraft 
do we find another woman writer who dares even to assert that 
women have sexual appetites. 

It is, of course, her own experience which lends added poignancy 
and vehemence to Mrs. Manley’s reiterated protests against the injus- 
tice of the double standard. She had begun in 1696 the battle for her 
own recognition and for feminism with good humor and wit, but 
the many insults and attacks she received during the following fifteen 
years aroused her martial spirit. In the New Atalantis she returned 
savage satire with satire, fiercely dealt blow for blow. At this time, 
she tells us, she became a “Misanthrope, a perfect Timon, or Man- 
Hater; all the World was out of Humour with her, and she with all 


the World’ And although she makes clear that the Whigs were the 
chief object of her ill humor, she defends her use of scandal with 
this revelatory statement: 


As to exposing those who had never injured her, she said she did not more 
by others, than others had done by her (i.e.) Tattle of Frailties; the Town 
had never shewn her any Indulgence, but on the contrary reported ten- 
fold against her in Matters of which she was wholly Innocent; whereas 
she did but take up old Stories that all the World had long since reported, 
having ever been careful of glancing against such Persons who were truly 
vertuous, and who had not been very careless of their own Actions.”” 


Thus aroused, the woman who had refused “to hide her shame” 
in retirement now refused to keep silent about that “shame’’ She 
fearlessly took the then unprecedented step of publishing her story 
for the whole world to know. This she did twice—first in the New 
Atalantis, where under the character of Delia she briefly summarized 


22Rivella, pp. 109-10. 
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her early history, and then in The Adventures of Rivella, which is a 
justification of her life. Heretically challenging the morality of the 
double standard, De la Riviére Manley pointed out the fallacy of its 
assumption that all woman’s virtues as a person were inseparable 
from the one virtue of chastity; and the cruelty of its decree that 
chastity once lost, the woman was forever lost. She did not confine 
her argument to her own case, but took every opportunity (her 
stories of love and seduction afford many) to denounce the cruel 
judgment accorded women. These stories—some invented, some 
already known or widely whispered, and some essentially true (as 
proved by checking contemporary sources) —could well be regarded 
as case histories in the fashionable morality of the period. 

Mrs. Manley felt keenly the code’s severe decree that one mistake 
must be “everlasting shame; and perceived its responsibility for 
forcing many women into prostitution. She has Delia address to man 
the following passionate protest: 


O nice unrelenting Glory! is it impossible to retrieve thee? impossible to 
bend thee! wilt thou for ever be inexorable and ingrateful to my Ca- 
resses? is there no retrieve for Honour lost? the gracious Gods more mer- 
ciful to the Sins of Mortals, a Repentance, tho’ the nobler Part, the 
Soul, be there concern’d, and suffer our Sins to be washed away by Tears 
of Penitence. But the World, truly inexorable, is never reconcil’d! un- 
equal distribution! Why are your Sex so partially distinguish’d? Why is 
it in your Powers, after accumulated Crimes, to regain Opinion? when 
ours, tho’ oftentimes guilty, but in appearance, are irretrievably lost? 
Can no regularity of Behavior reconcile us? Is it not this Inhospitality 
that brings so many unhappy Wretches to Distruction? dispairing of Re- 
demption, from one vile degree to another, they plunge themselves down 
to the lowest ebb of Infamy.”* 


And in Rivella Mrs. Manley has the male narrator utter the following 
shrewd defense of her as a person: 


Her Vertues are her own, her Vices occasion’d by her Misfortunes; and 
yet as I have often heard her say, If she had been a man; she had been 
without Fault: But the Charter of that Sex being much more confin’d 
than ours, what is not a Crime in Men is scandalous and unpardonable in 
Woman, as she herself has very well observ’d in divers Places through- 
out her own Writings.** 


23New Atalantis, Il, 190-91. 
24P, 7, 
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It is in one of these “divers Places” that she sums up even more vehe- 
mently what happens when women lose their “honor”: 


they totter, and fall, dash’d in pieces upon the obdurate Land of Con- 
tempt; from whence no kind Hand can ever be put forth, either to rescue 
or to compassionate ’em. 

Men may regain their Reputations, tho’ after a Complication of Vices, 
Cowardice, Robbery, Adultery, Bribery and Murder; but a Woman once 
departed from the Road of Virtue, is made incapable of a return: Sorrow 
and Scorn overtake her, and, as I said before, the World suffers her to 
perish loath’d and unlamented.”® 


Mrs. Manley did not make the mistake of attacking chastity itself. 
Like her Chaucerian prototype, she gave all due praise to virginity, 
but she obviously would have agreed with the Wife that “vessels of 
tree [wood]” and “barley-breed” were often quite as serviceable as 
golden utensils and “breed of pure whete-seed:’ The unfairness in- 
herent in the code’s assumption that chastity represented the sum 
of all female virtues she emphasized by pointing out the difficulties 
peculiar to its maintenance. Using much the same argument of 
Nature as did the Wife of Bath, she has one of her men characters 
observe: 


Chastity is recommended as the greatest Ornament of your Sex, as Val- 
our is of ours, because of the difficulty there is in maintaining ’em, though 
I do not think the Comparison equal, because Courage we see in-born to 
many, whilst Chastity must be acquired, because it moves directly against 
the prior Law of Nature, and has the whole Artillery of Venus to con- 
tend against.?* 


A firm believer in the force of love, Mrs. Manley throughout her 
writings makes very clear that women as well as men strongly feel 
the “prior Law of Nature” and the effects of Venus’ artillery. She 
describes woman’s feeling of sexual passion with as vivid detail as 
she does man’s, and considers it as natural for her sex as did the Wife 
of Bath. In The Royal Mischief, condemned (as will be remembered) 
for its “warm” descriptions, she depicts as a woman consumed with 
passion the queen Homais, who boldly declares nothing will suffice 
or ease her but enjoyment: 


25New Atalantis, 1, 83-84. 
26] bid., 144-45. 
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No more expostulate a growing flame, 

More than Ambition bold, than anger fierce, 

Nor can but with possession be abas’d. 

My Life, my Soul, my All, is fixt upon Enjoyment, 
Resistance but augments desire: 

If thou wouldst live threaten no more despair, 
I’ve nam’d the Goal, lend me thy aid to reach it.”” 


This bold utterance might be discounted because Homais is the 
villainess, but Mrs. Manley later declares that all women who truly 
love are capable of truly enjoying passion: 


In those who truly love they meet its joys, 
With as much eagerness as we cafi give ’em: 
Their glowing Lips, their sparkling dying Eyes 
Speaks rapture all; they grasp us close, and give 
Their souls in kisses: words are too gross to 
Mingle with such Pleasures; the sacred 
Mystery transcends our sense, and better 

Sutes our wonder than description.”* 


In the Atalantis she observes the ubiquity of “Nature’s strongest 
force;’ exalts “Venerien felinge” as the greatest joy of human nature, 
and asserts that persons of the greatest understanding are those who 
best appreciate its worth: 


The God of Love finds little more difficulty in subduing the Grave than 
the Gay; the Desires he gives are alike Ubiquitary; and if he sometimes 
reign more potently, ’tis in the Heart of those to whom Nature has given 
the largest Portion of Understanding; they set the truest Value upon 
those inestimable Joys within his Power to bestow, and which none but 
an affected Stoick could ever yet so far recede from, as not to confess 
they are the greatest that humane Nature is capable of tasting.” 


Obviously Mrs. Manley “coude of that art the olde daunce? In 
some stories of her “‘secret histories” she analyzes love’s development 
with a psychological detail suggestive of what Richardson later 


accomplishes so well in Pamela. In her discussion of love she often . 


makes shrewd, realistic observations that reveal practical psycho- 


27First edition (London, 1696), p. 4. 
28] bid., p. 15. 
22New Atalantis, Il, 122. 
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logical understanding. The following observation, for example, 
presents in eighteenth-century rhetoric a fact which psychiatrists 
discuss in today’s books on love and marriage: 


There’s something unaccountable, ’tis one of the Arcana’s of Nature not 
yet found out, why our Sex cool and neglect yours after possession . . .°° 
. .. the same unaccountable thing that cools the Swain, more warms the 
Nymph: Enjoyment (the death of Love in all Mankind) gives Birth to 
new Fondness, and doating Extasies in the Women, they begin later, 
with-held by Modesty, and by a very ill tim’d Oeconomy, take up their 


Fondness exactly where their Lover leaves it.** 


An earthy realist, Mrs. Manley laughs at the false delicacy of the 
female pattern which required woman to be ashamed of experiencing 
any feeling of love for a man before marriage and afterwards to 
disguise any stronger feeling for fear of masculine disgust at this 
evidence of indelicacy. She also spurns the conventional idea that 
woman’s modesty should prevent verbal expression of her love. Her 
heroine, Almyna, representative of all that is admirable in woman, 
proclaims, 

Let vulgar Maids, by Vulgar Passions sway’d, 
Miscall Dissimulation, Modesty. 
My Pride of Life, shall be to own my Flame.* 


De la Riviére Manley obviously expressed here her own convic- 
tion, for she did not hesitate to own her “Flames” to the world 
when she published her autobiographical romance, the full title of 
which is The Adventures of Rivella; or the History of the Author of 
the Atalantis with Secret Memoirs and Characters of Several Persons 
her Contemporaries. Deliver’d in a Conversation to the Young Che- 
valier D’ Aumont in Somerset-House Garden, by Sir Charles Love- 
more. This justification of an unconventional life, strongly remi- 
niscent of the Wife of Bath’s famous Prologue in its amazing frank- 
ness and bold cleverness, leaves the surprised reader with admiration 
for the spirit, if not the skill, of the author. The autobiography has 
beneath its cover of romance a solid basis of truth; from it a reader 


80] bid., I, 144. 
31] bid., 229. 
32Almyna (London, 1707), p. 42. 
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can get the main facts of her life and the best impression of her 
vigorous personality. 

The neat device of having her story related by a faithful, though 
rejected, lover enables Mrs. Manley to praise freely her own person, 
mind, conversation, and character; to explain and defend her actions 
and beliefs; to extenuate her faults; and, especially, to present herself 
as mistress of the art of love. She accomplishes all this in such an 
ingenious and ingenuous way, being careful to list faults as well as 
virtues, defects as well as advantages, that her reader must smile in 
appreciation of her clever methods. Any woman who can candidly 
admit to being “fat and forty” and still assert mastery of love compels 
attention. The claim’s sheer impudence and superb assurance cer- 
tainly produce amused astonishment, if not wholehearted belief. 

Mrs. Manley’s version of her love affairs gains credence by the 
unabashed honesty of detail, some of which is most uncomplimen- 
tary, with which they are recounted. This effect is enhanced by her 
use of an actual admirer as a narrator (Sir Charles Lovemore is the 
key-name for Lieutenant-General John Tidcomb). We are told 
that she first felt the pangs of “Venerien felinge” at the tender age of 
twelve (again like the Wife of Bath) but this love was humiliatingly 
unrequited, that she was a little over fourteen when she was big- 
amously “marry’d, possess’d, and ruin’d,’ and that after her guard- 
ian-cousin’s revelation of his perfidy, “no Intreaty, no Perswasion, 
cou’d ever again Reconcile me to his impious Arms; conscious to my 
self of having there done my Duty, whatever appearance my living 
with him had as to the World:’** When abandoned by her false hus- 
band, she began her public career by becoming a retainer to the 
ill-famed Duchess of Cleveland, in whose household she learned 
most of the scandalous amours and secret political intrigues of the 
past three reigns, material which she later used with telling effect in 
her writings. Residence with the notorious mistress of Charles II did 
not help her ruined reputation. When the admirer of her youth, 


General Tidcomb, returned from his travels, he proposed to rescue" 


her from this life by taking her to the country as his mistress: “I made 
her this offer, because it could no longer do her an Injury in the 
Opinion of the World which was sufficiently prejudic’d against her 


883New Atalantis, Il, 189. 
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already, but she excused herself upon telling me she must first be in 
Love with a Man before she thought fit to reside with him? 

This utterance significantly reveals that Mrs. Manley was guided 
by much the same principle of conduct in love as is the twentieth- 
century bachelor woman. When one recalls that she lived in an age 
where economic and social conditions compelled the majority of 
women to marry for a living, or—“if they had not money enough to 
make themselves a wife” —to become mistresses, Mrs. Manley’s 
choice not to be “kept” shows a remarkable independence of thought 
and spirit. She must have perceived that only economic independ- 
ence, no matter how difficult to achieve, could enable her to live 
by the principle of being a mistress never for money but only for 
love. We have no reason to question her sincerity in this principle, 
one which would give dignity and self-respect to herself, if not to 
the world. Her accounts of later love affairs show that she did adhere 
to it. Her relation with Sir Thomas Skipwith, the arbiter of the thea- 
ter, under whose patronage and that of the Duke of Devonshire her 
early plays were produced, caused much gossip and innuendo. She 
tells us, however, that the association was “not of the heart” but was 
motivated by foolish vanity and by desire for notice and attention 
in the world. Although she emerged “untouched; her reputation, 
she admits, was further damaged. 

The great love of her life was John Tilly (called Cleander in 
Rivella), lawyer and deputy warden of the Fleet and a married man, 
with whom for several years she “thought fit to reside” as his mistress. 
That her love was real and disinterested is proved by the devotion 
and energy with which she actively participated in all his projects. 
She thought Tilly a man of “prodigious natural parts” and “delicate 
taste,’ whose career had been hindered by his unfortunate early mar- 
riage. She obviously felt that, as one “to whom Nature had given the 
largest Portion of Understanding,’ he could appreciate the value of 
love; and she sought to instruct him both in intellectual matters and 
in the art of love. “She opened new worlds of experience to Tilly? 
says her biographer, Paul Bunyan Anderson, “and was half indignant 
that his wife should not be sympathetic and appreciative of her dis- 


34Rivella, p. 40. 
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interested effort to cultivate a thwarted spirit:’** Unfortunately, 
Tilly’s affairs were in such a straitened condition at the time of his 
first wife’s death that a rich marriage seemed the only means of 
avoiding complete ruin. Mrs. Manley further proved the disin- 
terested spirit of her love by freeing him from all claim, so that he 
might wed a wealthy widow. If it be true, as we are told in Rivella, 
that Tilly, when marriage was made possible, first offered it to Mrs. 
Manley, then her act reveals even greater generosity and unselfish- 
ness. For his sake she sacrificed an opportunity through marriage to 
reestablish, at least partially, her respectability in the eyes of the 
world. 

According to the narrator of Rivella, after Mrs. Manley left Tilly 
to pursue her career alone, “if she had not published such melting 
scenes of Love,’ one would have thought “by her Regularity and 
good Behaviour . . . she had lost the Memory of that Passion’’** As 
far as we can learn, she did not again “think fit to reside with a man” 
until after Tilly’s death. We know from Swift’s Journal that by 1711 
she had become the mistress of John Barber, Tory printer and later 
Lord Mayor of London, with whom she lived until her death in 
1724. Here again there is ample proof that love, not financial sup- 
port, was the determining factor in her choice, because she actively 
continued her own writing and gave Barber such invaluable as- 
sistance in his work that, in the opinion of some of her contempo- 
raries, she helped him much more than he did her.” 

What other lovers De la Riviére Manley may, like the Wife of 
Bath, have enjoyed “in her youthe;’ we have no means of knowing, 
for she mentions no others in her autobiography. So confused with 
politics as well as gallantry is her relationship with her famous con- 
temporary, Sir Richard Steele, that its exact nature is hard to de- 
termine. Their friendship fluctuated over a long period of years from 
intimacy, coldness, truce, enmity, to final amiable accord. Her 
biographer concludes that even their early relation was always pla- 


85Anderson, op. cit., p. 270, fn. 
86Rivella, p. 108. 


87See An Impartial History of the Life, Character, Amours, Travels, and Transac- 
tions of Mr. John Barber (London, 1741); The Life and Character of John Barber, 
Esq. (London, 1741). 
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tonic, “grounded on a union of minds and interests,’ and believes that 
Steele’s early letters were written “with affectionate intimacy and 
gallantry” to a woman whom he merely admired for “her wit, her 
poetry, and her interest in alchemy:’* His biographers are divided in 
opinion,®® but the majority call her his mistress and treat her as 
cavalierly as did Steele, when in the fury of his political enmity, he 
referred to her as his “exasperated Mistress” and stated he “had lain” 
with her.*° After the Tory demand for an apology he published the 


following equivocal statement: 


As to the exasperated mistress, the Examiner demands in her behalf, a 
“reparation for the offended innocence:’ This is pleasant language, when 
spoken of this person; he wants to have me unsay what he makes me to 
have said before. I declare, then, it was a false report, which was spread 
concerning me and a lady, sometimes reputed the author of the Exam- 


iner; and I can now make her no reparation, but in begging her pardon, 
that I never lay with her.** 


By maliciously putting her in the position of a woman scorned, 
Steele amply repaid Mrs. Manley for the savage satire of him in the 


New Atalantis** by which she had retaliated for ridicule of herself 
in the Tatler.** Never the woman to let such an outrageous affront 


remain unanswered, Mrs. Manley thus replied in her autobiography: 


If charitable custom of the world discounts the Boast of him who has re- 
ceived a lady’s Favour because it is an action unworthy of Credit of a 
Man of Honour; may not he by the same Rule be disbeliev’d, who says he 
might and would not receive Favours; especially from such a sweet 
young woman as Rivella was; and who in his other Amours hasn’t shown 
nicety of Taste. 

But shall we say, the Prejudice of Party runs so high in England that 
the best natured Persons, and those of the greatest Integrity, scruple not 


48 Anderson, op. cit., p. 271, fn. 


39George A. Aitken, The Life of Richard Steele (London, 1889), I, 140-44, 261-64; 
Willard Connely, Sir Richard Steele (New York, 1934), 72-73, 106; The Correspond- 
ence of Richard Steele, ed. Rae Blanchard (London, 1941), 425-39. 


40Guardian, Number 53, May 12, 1713. 
*1]bid., Number 63, May 23, 1713. 


42], 187-93; Memoirs of Europe, I (later published as Vol. III of Atalantis), sigs. 
As and A6, Dedication; 14-15; 236-38; II (later Vol. [V of Atalantis), 309-18. 


48Particularly Tatler Numbers 63, 92; possibly Number 35 also. Steele comments 
on her ironic iiiouien to him of Memoirs of Europe, I, in Tatler Number 177. 
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to say False and Malicious Things of those who differ from them in Prin- 
ciples, in any Case but Love; Scandal between Whig and Tory goes for 
Nothing, but who is there beside myself, that thinks it an impossible 
Thing a Tory lady should prove frail, especially when a Person (tho 
never so much a Whig) reports her to be so, upon his own Knowledge.“ 


Political acrimony so evidently colors this exchange that the exact 
truth remains hidden. The proof, indeed, of either the assertion or 
the denial matters little to Mrs. Manley’s reputation. The probability 
of her not having “lain” with Steele can perhaps be best supported 
by the fact that during their early period of “gallantry” Mrs. Manley 
was living with John Tilly, who engaged her deepest feelings. On 
the other hand, anyone acquainted with the warm nature and amo- 
rous spirit of both Steele and Mrs. Manley can conceive of the possi- 
bility that sometimes their relations may not have remained platonic. 
Even one such episode would verify Steele’s statement; and it would 
only offer additional evidence of what we have already learned of 
Mrs. Manley—that like the Wife of Bath, 


Of remedyes of love she knew perchaunce 
For she coude of that art the olde daunce. 


How proud Mrs. Manley was of this knowledge, she tells us herself. 


Her only doubt is whether to be more proud, as an author, of its 
use in writing about amours, or, as a woman, of its use in enjoying 
them. She resolves her dilemma by claiming mastery in both. She has 
the Chevalier D’Aumont in Rivella declare: ; 


I have not known any of the Moderns in that Point [treatment of love] 
come up to your famous Author of the Atalantis. She has carried the Pas- 
sion farther than could be readily conceived: Her Germanicus on the 
Embroider’d Bugle Bed naked out of the Bath:—Her Young and inno- 
cent Charlot, transported with the powerful Emotion of a just kindling 
Flame, sinking with delight and shame upon the bosom of her lover in the 
Gallery of Books: Chevalier Tomaso dying at the feet of Madam de Beda- 
more, and afterwards possessing Her in that Sylvan Scene of Pleasure the 
Garden; Are such Representatives of Nature that must warm the coldest © 
Reader; it raises high ideas of the Dignity of Human Kind, and informs 
us that have in our Compositions wherewith to taste sublime and trans- 
porting Joys: After perusing her Inchanting Descriptions which of us 


4Rivella, p. 118. 
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have not gone in search of Rapture, which she every where tells us, as 
happy Mortals, we are capable of tasting.*® 


Lovemore asks the young Chevalier if he has ever met these “sublime 
and transporting joys,’ but then answers himself, “I believe they are 
to be met with no where else but in her own [Rivella’s] Embraces’’ 
To which D’Aumont observes: “That is what I would expect . . . If 
she have but half so much of the Practice, as the Theory, in the Way 
of Love, she must certainly be a most accomplished Person” There- 
upon Lovemore implies that her history definitely shows she has. 

The degree to which actuality justified Mrs. Manley’s dual claim 
is less important than the evident fact that she herself is frankly 
expressing her “Pride of Life” and what she believed was true and 
hoped was real. This appreciation and high estimate of the art of 
love, amply evidenced in her life and writings, undoubtedly in- 
fluenced the nature of her feminism. We have seen how loyally she 
fought in defense of women, protesting their treatment and arguing 
their right to an improved position in society. In this fight and in 
her own struggle for livelihood, the censure she received and the 
hardships she met might well have embittered her “Marcien herte” 
and made her a hater of men. “Venerien felinge” kept Mrs. Manley a 
“feminine” feminist and prevented her becoming the aggressive 
masculine type, later designated as “militant’’ 

Mrs. Manley wanted women to achieve glory, but she did not 
make the mistake of overglorifying them. She never placed woman 
above man, never despised the capability or derogated the achieve- 
ments of man. She saw clearly her sex’s own faults and weaknesses, 
and in her writings satirizes their vanities and follies as well as those 
of men. She laments their foolish pride and extravagance, their 
empty, idle lives. She disapproves of women without merit who 


45]bid., pp. 4-5. The love scenes which Mrs. Manley boasts will raise the tempera- 
ture of the “coldest Reader” are to be found in Atalantis I, 33-35; 63-66; II, 224 ff. 
That eighteenth-century readers thought she set a standard for “warmness” is 
proved ie many contemporary references to her writings. An essayist in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for May 10, 1740, thirty years after the New Atalantis appeared, 
observes of a Miss Fanny Freelove, “As she lives at the polite End of Town, and 
keeps the best Company, her Intelligence may make eet as historically 
entertaining as the secret Memoirs of the famous Atalantis—She has a new story of 
the D —ss of **** and my L———d **** to send you, which is equal to that 
of the Satten Bed in Mrs. Manley? 
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affect “poetical wit}’ of proud women who affect peevishness; of 
“nicely virtuous” women who “take a Fancy to Severity,’ set up 
“for very Nuns,’ and judge harshly their less strict sisters. She con- 
demns women who pretend to melancholy and indulge in the va- 
pours, shrewdly pointing out that “No Woman ever dies of a Dis- 
temper of the Mind when she can once come to cry it out?’ 

Mrs. Manley was a realist. She was able to keep a balanced point 
of view on the woman question and the relation of the sexes. She 
perceived that woman’s greatest asset was her femininity and that 
she must never lose it in her struggle to gain from society the oppor- 
tunity for development and growth. This view is expressed in a 
character sketch of the ideal woman: “In short, she knows all that 
a Man can know, without despising what, as a Woman, she shou’d 
not be ignorant of:’** Her view is essentially that held by twentieth- 
century society. We respect today the independence of thought and 
spirit which Mrs. Manley displayed in breaking through set confines 
to reach this point of view and the energetic spirit with which she 
struggled to maintain it in the face of society’s active disapproval. 

Although in her own time her ruined reputation prevented her 
from being respected as a woman, occasionally she succeeded in 
winning respect as a person. Jonathan Swift, for example, wrote 
(probably sometime in 1710)*" a wittily vulgar lampoon of Mrs. 
Manley, in which he describes “Corinna’s” cradle as being visited by 
Cupid and a Satyr: 

Then Cupid thus: This little Maid 
Of Love shall always speak and write; 


And I pronounce, (the Satyr said) 
The World shall feel her scratch and bite 


Her Talent she display’d betimes; 
For in twice twelve revolving Moons, 
She seem’d to laugh and squaw] in Rhimes, 
And all her Gestures were lampoons. 


48 Memoirs of Europe, I, 273-77. The woman whom Mrs. Manley so unqualifiedly 
praises under the name “Porcia” is Mrs. Catherine Bovey, a young widow of 
Gloucestershire who was universally admired. 


47Poems of Jonathan Swift, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1937), I, 148-50. 
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At twelve, a Wit and a Coquette; 

Marries for Love, half Whore, half Wife; 
Cukolds, elopes, and runs in Debt; 

Turns Auth’ress, and is Curll’s for Life. 


And when Swift first met Mrs. Manley in January, 1711, at the house 
of John Barber, he reported to Stella: “I dined with people that you 
never heard of, nor is it worth your while to know; an authoress and 
a printer:”** But after he had worked with Mrs. Manley in the Tory 
cause, his personal respect and liking for her had obviously grown. 
He wrote to Stella in 1712: “Poor Mrs. Manley, the author, is very 
ill of a dropsy and sore leg; the printer tells me he is afraid she cannot 
live long. I am heartily sorry for her; she has very generous principles 
for one of her sort, and a great deal of good sense and invention; she 
is about forty, very homely, and very fat:’** He recognized Mrs. 
Manley’s merits as a writer, while justly deploring her style and 
spelling. Swift found her competent as a journalist—he it was who 
chose her in 1711 to succeed himself as editor of the Examiner— 
and did all he could to help her financially. The first female journalist 
thus not only produced effective political writing but also established 
a fine working relation with her chief. No longer disparaging her as 
a “female wit,’ Swift treated her with respect as a-fellow-writer. 
Richard Steele also appreciated Mrs. Manley’s “generous prin- 

ciples” and her ability to give and take in the working world of man. 
By 1717 these two political opponents had evidently decided that 
“Scandal between Whig and Tory goes for Nothing,’ for each made 
public retraction of former satirical attacks. Steele helped produce 
her tragedy Lucius, The First Christian King of Britain and wrote 
the prologue for it. Matthew Prior expressed his friendship not only 
by writing the epilogue, but also by wittily defending woman’s 
claim to “Wit”: 

By our full Pow’r of Beauty, we think fit 

To damn this Salique Law, impos’d on Wit. 

We'll try the Empire You so long have boasted; 

And if we are not Prais’d, we'll not be Toasted. 

Approve what One of us presents to Night, 

48“Journal to Stella? Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Temple Scott (London, 


1897-1908), II, 94. 
49[bid., p. 327. 
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Or every mortal Woman here shall write; 

Rural, Pathetick, Narrative, Sublime: 

We'll write to you, and make you write in Rhime; 
Female Remarks shall take up all your Time. 

Your Time, poor Souls; we'll take your very Money, 
Female Third-Days, shall come so thick upon you. 
As long as we have Eyes, or Hands, or Breath. 
We'll Look, or Write, or Talk you all to Death; 
Unless ye yield for Better and for Worse: 

Then the She Pegasus shall gain the Course; 

And the gray Mare will prove the better Horse. 


Although Mrs. Manley as a person thus gained the respect of three 
great fellow-writers, in general she met far different treatment from 
her contemporaries and succeeding writers. The manner in which 
John Duncomb mentions her in his Feminead: or Female Genius 
(1751) is typical: 

The modest muse a veil with pity throws 
O’er vice’s friends, the virtue’s female foes; 
Abash’d she views the bold unblushing Mien 
Of modern Manley, Centlivre, and Behn. 
And grieves to see one, nobly born, disgrace 
Her modest sex, and her illustrious race.°° 


In the light of her achievements as a pioneer rebel against woman’s 


restricted position, Mrs. Manley would hardly be considered today 
merely as a “disgrace to her modest sex:’ One fact is abundantly clear 
—Mrs. Manley did not so consider herself. Unashamed of her “Mar- 
cien herte” and “Venerien felinge;’ undaunted by abuse, hardship, or 
apparent failure, she zestfully fought the good fight, and did not 
find the battle futile. Heartily would she have agreed with the Wife 
of Bath’s conclusion: 


Unto this day it dooth myn herte bote 
That I have had my world as in my tyme. 


And just as the good Wife disarmingly argued in defense of her life, 


He spak to hem that wolde live parfitly; 
And lordinges, by your leve, that am not I, 
so Mrs. Manley spiritedly assured all critics of her actions that it 


would have been a “Fault in her, not to have been faulty: 


50Bell’s Classical Arrangement of Fugitive Poetry (London, 1800), VI, 6-7. 
51Rivella, p. 120. 
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Whitaker’s Attack on Johnson’s Etymologies 


By Witson M. Hupson 


I" the second volume of his History of Manchester (London, 1775), 
John Whitaker inserted “A Specimen of an English-British Dic- 
tionary” covering eighty-seven quarto pages.’ His object was to 
disprove the accepted belief that the Britons were exterminated by 
the Saxons and that English contained only a very few words of 
British, or Celtic, origin. Dr. Johnson, as Whitaker said, had ex- 
pressed this belief in the preface to his Dictionary. Whitaker main- 
tained that the supposed scarcity of Celtic derivatives was due not 
to the extermination of the ancient British but to the ignorance of 
those who had written about the history of the English language. 
Claiming that he had discovered at least three thousand British words 
in English, Whitaker proposed to correct Johnson’s mistakes in only 
the first three letters of the alphabet. Because Johnson made no reply 
and because Whitaker’s “Specimen” was virtually buried in his 
bulky History, modern Johnsonians have paid little or no attention 
to Whitaker’s attack on Johnson’s etymologies.’ In this paper the 
relative merits of Johnson’s and Whitaker’s derivations will be in- 
vestigated through a comparison of their work with that of later and 
better informed etymologists. The personal or biographical aspects 
of the attack will be dealt with incidentally. 

Johnson ignored Whitaker’s challenge, though he must have been 
aware of its existence. Since perhaps 1761 he had been acquainted 


1Pp. 240-326. Vol. II covered the Saxon period. Vol. I, on the Roman and Roman- 
British period, was published in 1771, and was divided into two volumes in a 2nd 
ed. (1773), at which time Whitaker issued a separate volume of corrections. He 


planned a work in four books (a quarto volume for each), but he completed only 
the first two. 


The “Specimen” is mentioned in A Bibliography of Samuel Johnson by W. P. 
Courtney and D. N. Smith (Oxford, 1915), p. 42. It is item 2872 in A. G. Kennedy’s 
Bibliography of Writings on the English Language (Cambridge and New Haven, 
1927), dated 1755 by mistake. It is discussed on pp. 169-71 of an article by John E. 
Bailey, “John Whitaker, the Historian of Manchester? Papers of the Manchester 
Literary Club, IIL (1876-77), 148-80. I happened to encounter the “Specimen” while 
reading at the Huntington Library. 
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with Whitaker,® and it is not likely that he would have failed to 
notice Whitaker’s publications, or at least the reviews of them. The 
reviewer in The Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1775 (XLV, 
184-86), quotes Whitaker’s opening remark about the “great Lexi- 
cographer’s” error in supposing only a few words to be derived from 
Celtic and also Whitaker’s concluding apology to the gentleman 
whom he “meant particularly to encounter:’ In The Monthly Review 
for August, 1775, John Langhorne* makes it plain that Whitaker 
was controverting Johnson’s position, which was also that of Hickes 
and Wanley.* Langhorne refers to the “Specimen” as “a work of so 
rare and extraordinary erudition, that the world of letters cannot 
be too cordially congratulated on the prospect of its completion” 
(LIII, 136). He quotes all of Whitaker’s entries for the letter “A? 
after which he predicts that Whitaker’s views will supersede those of 
former authorities (LIII, 136-39, 231). Johnson did know The His- 
tory of Manchester. In a conversation dated by Boswell April 29, 
1778, Johnson alluded to Whitaker’s Manchester as a “dream; an 
instance of a large book made up about the ancient British past, which 
could be known only through the older writers.° On this occasion 
Johnson did not say anything of the “Specimen,” nor apparently did 
he mention it at any other time. 

In the “Specimen” Whitaker has a total of one hundred and eleven 
entry words, which serve as heads for the gathering of associated 


8Bailey, op. cit., pp. 168-69, citing Richard Polwhele’s Biographical Sketches in 
Cornwall (Truro, 1831), III, 107. 


4Langhorne devotes three installments to Vol. II of The History of Manchester: 
LII (June, 1775), 496-505; LIII (August, 1775), 128-39, containing the discussion of 
the “Specimen”; and LIII (September, 1775), 231-40. Langhorne is identified as the 
reviewer by B. C. Nangle in The Monthly Review, First Series, 1749-1789 (Oxford, 
1934), p. 221. The Critical Review says merely that Whitaker “gives a large specimen 
of an English-British Dictionary”; see Vol. XXXIX (February, 1775), p. 86. 


5Langhorne has in mind George Hickes’s Thesaurus (Oxford, 1705) and Hum- 
phrey Wanley’s Catalogus, which was published along with the Thesaurus as the 
second volume of that work. An incidental remark in Hume’s History does not 
escape Whitaker, who comments in his notes (p. 329): “And, having seen this speci- 
men of the many British words in the English at present, the reader will be greatly 
surprised at the bold assertion of Mr. Hume, that ‘the language was pure Saxon’ 
(p. 213)? 

®Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, rev. L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1934-50), Ill, 
333- 
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words presumably derived from the same root." Though several 
entry words stand alone, most are followed by associated words 
varying in number from two or three to as many as eighty. With a 
few exceptions, my discussion will be confined to the entry words. 
Of these, eighty-six are thought to be of Celtic origin by Whitaker 
only. Let me present in tabular form the results of my comparison. 
Entry Words Group 


4 I. Celtic in Johnson and in OED or Skeat® 
II. Celtic in OED or Skeat but not in Johnson 
2 III. Celtic in OED or Skeat and omitted in Johnson 
9 IV. Celtic only in John Davies (d. 1890) and 
Whitaker (3 omitted in Johnson) 
3 V. Celtic only in Johnson and Whitaker 
86 VI. Celtic only in Whitaker 


—_—_— 


Ill Total Celtic in Whitaker 


From this table it can be seen that by the most liberal estimate 
Whitaker made only thirteen corrections in Johnson’s Dictionary 
and added only five Celtic derivatives omitted by Johnson. More 
strictly, he could be credited with but seven corrections and two 
additions. Words in group VI, where Whitaker is alone, are by far 
the most numerous. 


Group I contains four words given as Celtic by Johnson and mod- 
ern lexicographers: bog, car, clan, and coracle. According to Skeat, 
bog is from an old Celtic form, car from Celtic through French, clan 


"I have made no attempt to trace Whitaker to his sources on Celtic words. He 
mentions John Davies (1570?-1644), who published a Welsh-Latin dictionary in 
1632, and Louis Le Pelletier (1705-1786), who published a dictionary of Breton in 
1752. He mentions also a contribution of Edward Lhuyd’s to Gibson’s translation of 
Camden (1695), but not Lhuyd’s Archaeologia Britannica (Oxford, 1707), which he 
must have used. Lhuyd gives 138 folio pages in three columns of small print to A 
Comparative Vocabulary of the Original Languages of Britain and Ireland, including 
Armorican. Moreover, he discusses at length the relation between the Celtic lan- 
guages. He prints also an Irish-English dictionary, an Armorican vocabulary, addi- 
tions to Davies’s Dictionary, and A British Etymologicon by David hey Under 
English entry words, this last collates Greek, Latin, and other European languages 
with Welsh. In a letter dated June 25, 1790, Whitaker refers to “Edward Lhuyd, the 
enlarger of Camden’s account of Wales, and the celebrated author of a kind of British 
Dictionary”; see John Nichols, Illustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1817-58), VIII, 563. 


8References are to W. W, Skeat, A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, New and Corrected Impression (Oxford, 1911). 
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from Gaelic, and coracle from Welsh. Johnson, whose etymologies 
from the third edition of the Dictionary (1765) Whitaker includes 
in brackets, suggests that Welsh cwrwgle is probably from Latin 
corium, “leather?” 

Group II, in which Whitaker’s derivations have prevailed against 
Johnson’s, is made up of bilge, bill (beak), bran, brock, bug (spec- 
ter), cloak, and crock. Skeat says that bilge, bill, and bran are from 
Breton by way of French, and that brock was borrowed directly 
from Celtic by Old English. Johnson is not sure of the origin of 
bug meaning “specter”; some derive it from big or pug, he says, point- 
ing out also that Welsh bug has the same meaning. The OED states 
that the relation of Old English crocca to similar Celtic words is 
unsure, but Skeat thinks that the English crock is probably from 
Celtic. The most interesting word in this group is cloak, a doublet 
for clock. Skeat admits that the origin of clock is disputed, but he 
says that the Celtic languages give a clear etymology for it. Irish 
cloc or clog meant “bell” or “clock;’ and cloak takes its name from 
its similarity in shape to a bell. Words related to cloak in other lan- 
guages, including Late Latin, are all apparently from Celtic. Weekley 
says that the Irish word was spread by the early Irish missionaries to 
England and the Continent.’ Whitaker does not associate cloak with 
clock, the latter not being mentioned in the “Specimen” 

In group III there are two words of undisputed Celtic origin that 
Johnson did not enter in his Dictionary: cam, “crooked,’ and bragget, 
“spiced ale’ Whitaker says that both are current in Manchester. 

Group IV is composed of nine words regarded as Celtic in origin 
by John Davies (d. 1890)*° but not by the OED or Skeat. From 
1853 to 1885 Davies, who is known chiefly as an Oriental philologist, 
contributed articles on Celtic loan words to the Proceedings of the 
Philological Society (of London) and to Archaeologia Cambren- 


1921). 

10See J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, Pt. II, Vol. II (Cambridge, 1944), pp. 
241-42. 

11“On Keltic Words Used by Early English Writers; VI (1853), 129-37; “On the 
Races of Lancashire, as Indicated by the Local Names and Dialect of the County; 
VIII (1855), 210-84. The Proceedings became Transactions in 1854. 





*Ernest Weekley, An Etymological Dictionary of Modern English (London, 
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sis." A native of Cheshire, he studied the Celtic elements in the dia- 
lects of Lancashire and the adjoining counties. In addition to his 
contributions to periodicals, he left a manuscript collection of Lan- 
cashire words which was used in the preparation of The English 
Dialect Dictionary, though in cases of disputed etymology the EDD 
seems to follow the OED. Davies knew Whitaker’s “Specimen”*— 
Whitaker was a native of Lancashire and noted dialectal words—but 
he never cited it as an authority. Like Whitaker, Davies believed that 
the Celts blended with the Saxons instead of being exterminated. In 
his first article, however, he says that Whitaker’s estimate of 3,000 
loan words is too high. After more than thirty years of search for 
such words, he counted about 1,300 Celtic derivatives, mostly dia- 
lectal, which he had gathered and discussed in print. There is a great 
difference between this figure and Skeat’s total of 165;** but it must 
be remembered that Skeat includes relatively few dialectal words. 
The nine words in group IV are agog, bittern, bodkin, bog (privy), 
bother, brisket, bullace (wild plum), cob (a blow), and crow (iron 
lever). Of these, bog, bother, and cob are not present in Johnson’s 
Dictionary. Words of this group can be most economically dealt 
with in outline form. 

1. agog. Johnson: perhaps from F @ gogo. Whitaker: W & Breton 
cogail, W gogail, Ir cuigeal, and others. OED: perhaps from OF en 
gogues; “Prof. Rhys finds no etymon in Celtic?’ Skeat: OF gogue, per- 
haps from Breton gégé, trickery, raillery. Davies: W gogi, to shake, 
agitate; Ir & Gael gog, to nod, toss the head; Manx goghyr, hope, expec- 
tation.’® 

2. bittern. Others with same meaning: bitter, bitter-bun, bitter-bump, 


12“A Comparison of Celtic Words Found in Old English Literature and English 
Dialects with Modern Celtic Forms; 4th ser., XII (1881), 89-109, 257-72; XIII (1882), 
1-18, 81-95; “The Celtic Element in the Lancashire Dialect? 4th ser., XIII (1882), 
243-64; XIV (1883), 1-13, 89-108; “The Celtic Element in the Dialects of the Coun- 
ties Adjoining Lancashire? sth ser., I (1884), 1-31, 105-28; “The Celtic Element in the 
Dialectic Words of the Counties of Northampton and Leicester) sth ser., II (1885), 
1-32, 81-96, 161-82. 


18Proc. Phil. Soc., V1, 130; another ref. to Whitaker is on p. 137. In 1884 Davies 
says that Whitaker’s investigation will not bear the test of “our modern scientific 
philology”; see Arch. Camb., sth ser., I, 1-2. 


14This total includes all English words of ultimate Celtic origin regardless of their 
intermediate history. 


18 Arch, Camb., 4th ser., XIII, 246; 5th ser., Il, 4. 
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bittour. Skinner: Du butoor, F butor.'* Junius: W bwnn, F buytoor, Sp 
butoor, Du putoor.* Johnson: F buttour. Whitaker: W buddai, W 
aderyn y bunn, W bump y gors, Cornish kla-bitter, Ir bunna. OED: OF 
butor, of obscure origin; LL butorius & bitorius are from mod. lan- 
guages. Skeat: F from LL. Davies: W.*® 

3. bodkin. Minsheu: 1617, W; 1627, Du.?® Skinner: Germanic because 
of dim. ending. Junius (rather Lye, ed.): cites Skinner. Bailey: 1730, 
probably W.*° Johnson: cites boddiken of Skinner. Whitaker: Gael 
boidigin, dim. of bidog, dirk. OED: some think from Celtic; ME boyde- 
kin adopted by W as bwythkin. Skeat: F? from Du?; perhaps OF? 
Davies: Gael boideachan, bodecan, dagger; Manx bod, dirk.” 

4. bog (privy). Not in Johnson. Whitaker: Ir teagh beg, W ty bychan, 
little house, deriving noun from adj. OED: defines without etymology. 
Davies: Ir bogach, Gael bogan, a morass, quagmire; bog, soft, wet.” 

5. bother (deafen, annoy). Not in Johnson. Whitaker: W bouthar, 
OED: etymology uncertain; first found in Anglo-Irish writers; corrup- 
tion of pother? Skeat: perhaps variant of pother. Weekley: perhaps cor- 
ruption of Ir bodhairim, I deafen, by English speakers. Davies: Ir bothair 
stun with noise; Gael bodhair; W byddaru; cf. Sanskrit badhira, deaf.*® 

6. brisket. Johnson: F brichet. Whitaker: W brysked. OED: identical 
in meaning & apparently in form with F brechet; Breton bruchet & W 
brysced appear to be adopted from F & E respectively. Skeat: F from 
Scand. Davies: W brysced, Breton bruched, Ir & Gael bragha, braghad, 
braighid.** 

7. bullace (wild plum). Johnson: without etymon. Whitaker: Ir bulos, 
W bulas. OED: apparently connected with OF beloce (13th century); 
but its precise relation to OF word, & etymology of latter, uncertain; Ir 


16Stephen Skinner, Etymologicon Linguae Anglicanae (London, 1671). Accord- 
ing to Ronoes Weekley, Johnson relied on Skinner almost entirely for his derivations; 
see Weekley’s article, “Our Early Etymologists’ The Quarterly Review, CCLVII 
(1931), 63-72. Weekley discusses Minsheu, Skinner, and Junius. 

17Francis Junius, Etymologicum Anglicanum, ed. Edward Lye (Oxford, 1743). 
Lye refers now and then to Lhuyd. 


18 Arch. Camb., qth ser., XIII, 249. 
19John Minsheu, The Guide into Tongues (London, 1617 and 1627). 


” 20Nathan Bailey, Dictionarium Britannicum (London, 1730). On the place of this 
work in the history of English lexicography, see DeWitt T. Starnes and Gertrude E. 


Noyes, The English Dictionary from Cawdrey to Johnson, 1604-1755 (Chapel Hill, 


N. C., 1946), pp. 117-25. 
21Arch. Camb., 4th ser., XIII, 249. 
22] bid. 
23Arch. Camb., sth ser., Il, 8. 
24Arch. Camb., 4th ser., XIII, 250. 
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bulistair, Gael bulaistear seem to come from ME bolaster, bullace tree; 
cf. Breton polos, bolos, Ital bulloi. Skeat: F from LL pilota from L pila, 
ball. Davies: Gael buileastair, W bwlas, Breton boulas, Ir bulos.* 

8. cob (a blow). Not in Johnson. Whitaker: W cobio, cob. OED: 
etymology uncertain; perhaps onomatopoeic. Skeat: E; cf. ME cobben, 
to fight; cf. prov. E cop, probable origin of W cobio. Davies: W cob (a 
blow) from cobio, to beat; cf. Hind kod, beating.”® 

g. crow (iron lever). Johnson: as the Latins called a hook corvus; 
crawe, the bird, Saxon. Whitaker: Ir cro, grodh iarainn, iron crow. OED: 
OE crawe, the bird. Skeat: OE crawe; a bar with a strong beak like a 
crow’s. Weekley: though early associated with crow the bird & the fig. 
use of L corvus, this is a separate word; oldest examples always crows 
(croes) of iron, representing synonymously OF cros (pl. of croc, hook, 
crook). Davies: Ir & Gael cro, an iron bar.?* 


It is evident that these nine words in group IV are of uncertain 
or disputed origin. The three words not in Johnson may well be of 
Celtic derivation, though Whitaker’s etymology for bog in the spe- 
cial sense (much used in Oxford, he says) can hardly be preferred to 
that of Davies. The problem of finding the source of crow meaning 
“iron lever” is a difficult one that has not yet been solved to the gen- 
eral satisfaction of lexicographers. As Johnson says, L corvus could 
designate an iron hook as well as the bird. Harper indicates that cor- 
vus was applied to a military grapnel, a battering-ram, or a surgical 
instrument in the form of a hook.”* According to Weekley, crow or 
croe of iron is used by early English writers as a synonym for OF 
croc de fer. (OF croc is from ON krokr, as is E crook.) The re- 
corded instances in French are a little older than those in English. 
Whitaker’s grodh iarainn, “crow of iron; is entered in the /rish- 
English Dictionary published by Edward Lhuyd in his Archaeologia 
Britannica (Oxford, 1707).° To make plausible an English borrow- 
ing from Irish in this case, it would be necessary to show that the Irish 
antedates the English phrase and also to rule out corvus and croc de 


25 Arch, Camb,, sth ser., II, 10. 
26] bid., 14. 
27Arch, Camb., 4th ser., XIII, 257. 


28Nathan Bailey, op. cit., has this entry: “crows Bill [with Surgeons] an instrument 
for drawing bullets, broken bones, &c. out of the body” 


29See note 7 above. 
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fer as sources of this kind of crow.*° The word cré exists in several 
senses in old Irish and it can mean “crowbar” in modern Irish, but 
cré in this sense is not plainly traceable to a native root—it might be 
from English. The idiom “to pluck (or pull) a crow with someone” 
Whitaker attempts to derive from a form of personal contest prac- 
ticed among the Welsh in which two men try to wrest an iron bar 
from each other. The weak point in his argument is that the Welsh 
saying quoted from Lhuyd to prove his case, “Mi a dynna’r dorch a 
chwi,’ which Lhuyd translates, “I'll pluck the torques [sing.] with 
you,’ does not contain the word crdé.** The object of contention is 
a dorch (chain), borrowed from Latin torques. 

Group V contains three words classified as Celtic in origin by only 
Johnson and Whitaker. Johnson cites Welsh bock (cheek) as the 
source of box meaning “a blow on the head given with the hand? 
Whitaker rejects Johnson’s finding with a strictness which he does 
not apply to his own derivations. “Dr. Johnson’s reference of the 
word here is very strange. For what possible transition of ideas can 
there be from a cheek to a box of the ear?” The true source, he as- 
serts, is Irish boc, “a stroke or blow” The OED and Skeat say that 
this box may be imitative or onomatopoeic in origin. For the second 
word, cap (a covering for the head), Johnson cites first Welsh cap, 
then Saxon cappe and words from other languages, and finally Latin 
caput. Whitaker gives Irish ceap (head) and Cornish and Welsh 
coppa (top or crown of the head). Skeat derives Old English cappe 
from Late Latin cappa. Whitaker allows himself to agree perfectly 
with Johnson only in deriving club from Welsh clwppa. Johnson 
cites Dutch kluppel in addition. Club is actually Old Norse klubba. 

It is hardly desirable even to list all of the eighty-six entry words 
of group VI which Whitaker alone thinks Celtic in origin. Only a 
few of those which are most interesting or which best illustrate his 
reasoning or methods will be selected for discussion. 


80[t was suggested in 1853 that crowbar might be Welsh in origin, the first part of 


the word being derived from cro meaning “a curve? See Notes and Queries, 1st ser., 
VIII, 439; also, 3rd ser., VI (1864), 390, 524-25. A query on “plucking a crow) rst 
ser., VIII, 197, brought no reply. 

81See Lhuyd’s “Additions to Meirionydshire; in Camden’s Britannia, tr. Edmund 
Gibson (London, 1695), col. 659. 
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Six of the words that Whitaker thought were borrowed from the 
Celtic languages were borrowed by one or more of those languages 
from English, according to the OED or Skeat. They are bar (bolt), 
block (of wood), booth, brisket, broth, and bullace. As has been 
seen, John Davies agreed with Whitaker on the origin of brisket and 
bullace. The OED says that Welsh bar is from English and Breton 
barren from French; Skeat traces English bar to Late Latin through 
Old French, but admits that a connection with Breton is possible. 

Comb meaning “a measure for corn” is one of Whitaker’s entry 
words. He regards it as parallel in derivation with comb meaning 
“valley?” Johnson does not, nor do the OED and Skeat, though they 
do not agree with Johnson on the source of comb as a measure. For 
this comb, usually spelled coomb as in Johnson, they give Old Eng- 
lish cumb, “‘a vessel,’ instead of Johnson’s French comble and Latin 
cumulus. Whitaker cites Cornish coom (valley), Welsh cwmman 
(brewing-tub) and Irish coimde (large tub). Comb and comp as 
parts of place names Johnson traces to British kam, “ a low situa- 
tion’ There is no disagreement about the origin of this second comb, 
coomb, or combe. 

Belly, bilge, and boat, Whitaker says, are related through a com- 
mon parental idea of roundness. For the first he lists thirty-three as- 
sociated words, for the second fifteen, and for the third twenty- 
eight, so that including the entry words he has a total of seventy-nine 
words all going back to the same idea. After treating twenty associ- 
ated words under court, he says, “This is a singular specimen of that 
self-multiplying power of words, which has contributed to enrich all 
languages, but has been little attended to in any:’ Here Whitaker is 
enunciating a principle which he prides himself on illustrating. If he 
can find some similarity in meaning coupled with a similarity in ap- 
pearance or sound, he does not hesitate to bring great numbers of 
words together as having one ultimate origin. Among the eighty 
words associated under crutch are such diversities as rough, rug, ruff, 
rock, scrag, scrannel, rack, rag, rake, crouch, and crotch. In an after- 
word to the “Specimen;’ Whitaker states that he has been solicitous 
“to dig down to the root of our words, to catch (as it were) the semi- 
nal idea that secretly germinates in them, and to follow it up equally 
along the stem and the branches:’ This, he says, is the great business 
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of all etymological criticism. To him, of course, the term root did not 
have the same rigorous sense as to a modern etymologist skilled in 
the methods of comparative philology. It means, rather, “seminal 
idea” without historical phonology and morphology. When allow- 
ance is made for the state of linguistic knowledge in his day, it is still 
apparent that Whitaker did not have the temperament of a good ety- 
mologist, for he was both rash and positive. 

Whitaker was guilty of “etymological extravagance,’ to use a 
phrase from the preface to Johnson’s Dictionary. He was neither the 
first nor the last to seek a Celtic origin for ape, but no one has ex- 
ceeded him in zeal or ingenuity. He accounts for the existence of ab 
and eppa in Welsh and apa in Irish and Gaelic, which he regards as 
the sources of the English word, as follows: 


Dr. Johnson derives the word from the Islandick language, though the 
Islanders have no monkeys among them any more than we. And it here 
appears to be originally British. But a great difficulty still remains behind, 
to point out how the Britons could have the name who had not the ob- 
ject. And it may be thus done, I think. Some native animal of our woods 
was certainly called an Ape formerly by the Britons. It could not be any 
of our quadrupeds. And, among our birds, we have only one that is of the 
imitative kind. It is now called a Dotterell, and might with great propri- 
ety be denominated an Ape. It mimicks every motion of the fowler, 
thrusting out its foot when he puts out his, and stretching its wing as he 
does his arm. And it is so pleased with this apishness, and so intent upon 
it, that the humour is made the principal means of taking it; the bird, in 
the eagerness of imitation, attending to nothing but the fowler’s gestures, 
till the net sweeps over its head or the shot strikes it to the ground. 


And were there no dotterells in all Iceland? When one reads a pas- 
sage like this he is tempted to recall Francis Douce’s epithet for Whit- 
aker—“blockhead”! (Whitaker thought block was Celtic too.) Is it 
to be supposed that the two-legged feathered ape of the fatal humor 
gave its name to the climbing quadruped? Probably not, for as may 
be seen under corneous, Whitaker possessed the idea of related words 


owing their similarity to derivation from “the general language of . 


mankind before the Confusion:’ This, he says, is “a principle of lin- 
gual criticism which has not been sufficiently attended to:’ 

The reference to Johnson under ape is one of Whitaker’s mildest. 
His most unwarranted charge is that Johnson failed to find the proper 
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source of bittern because of “his too common measure of indolence’’ 
In discussing spear (under bar!) Whitaker thus reprimands Johnson 
for citing, along with words from Welsh, Saxon, Dutch, and Old 
French, sparum from Low Latin: “There is no such word in the 
Latin language. And to notice a modern word merely with a Latin 
termination, is surely too trifling for Dr. Johnson” Under cater the 
verb, derived by Johnson from cates the noun, for which Johnson 
rejects the etymology of Junius and Skinner and finds none to satisfy 
himself, Whitaker makes this unkind remark: “This word is thus 
difficult to Dr. Johnson and his associates, for want of a small degree 
of acquaintance with the British’’ Whitaker’s own etymon is wrong, 
of course. When Johnson cites Dutch brick and French brique for 
English brick, Whitaker expresses surprise: “Dr. Johnson’s deriva- 
tion is one of the strangest and most distorted, that appears in all 
etymology. But the word comes easily from the Celtick”’ It comes 
from Old Low German through French, according to Skeat. When 
he looked over the “Specimen;’ Whitaker realized that he had been 
unnecessarily rough, but instead of making revisions he offered an 
apology to Johnson. 


And I hope that I have executed the whole, with such a respectfulness 
to the gentleman whom I meant particularly to encounter, as is peculiarly 
due to one, whom every friend of virtue must esteem and every lover 
of letters admire; whose negligences are merely the disgrace of the reign, 
that left such a writer to struggle with distresses and depend upon book- 
sellers, and whose mistakes are the incident failings of humanity; one, of 
whom I am happy to acknowledge, because it is doing justice to Genius 
and to Worth, that for energy of language, vigour of understanding, and 


rectitude of mind, he ranks equally as the first scholar and the first man 
in the kingdom.* 


It is likely that Whitaker felt no real animosity towards Johnson 
and that Johnson knew his failings well enough not to take offense. 
Whitaker was given to strong statement,®* whether he was writing 


82Pp. 327-28; see note 1 above. 

88In his review of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Whitaker gave free rein to his liking 
for strong statement. His comparison of Gibbon’s style to Johnson’s was no compli- 
ment to either writer: “The harshness is that of one of Dr. Johnson’s dissertations, 
utterly incompatible with the native ease and the familiar dignity of historical 
language” The quotation is from John Bailey, op. cit., p. 167. Bailey discusses the 
relations between Whitaker and Gibbon (pp. 158, 163-67), who were friends before 
Whitaker detected Gibbon’s un-Christian tendencies. 
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or conversing. After Johnson’s death, Whitaker said that in his fre- 
quent visits with Johnson he met him on a footing of equality and 
freely opposed him when they differed in opinion and yet continued 
to enjoy “no small portion of his personal respectfulness:’* In the 
Life Boswell reported no conversation between the two men, though 
in one of the journals he noted that Whitaker had dined with the 
Club at the Mitre on March 26, 1772.** The relations between John- 
son and Whitaker must have been cordial but not warm. Of their 
acquaintance in London, Richard Polwhele, Whitaker’s friend in 
Cornwall, had this to say: “It does not appear, indeed, that Johnson 
was much attached to Whitaker. Equally strong in understanding, 
equally tenacious of opinion, and equally impassioned in conversa- 
tion, it is not probable that they should amicably coalesce on all 
occasions.’ If Whitaker had noticed Johnson’s unfavorable allusion 
to The History of Manchester in Boswell’s Life, he did not remember 
it against either Johnson or Boswell. When Boswell took a jaunt to 
Cornwall in 1792, Whitaker came in a friendly way to visit him. 
Boswell, however, could hardly support his company: “Today ar- 
rived the Rev. Mr. Whitaker, the Historian of Manchester, the 
Defender of Mary Queen of Scots, etc., who had expressed an 
earnest desire to see the Great Biographer. His strong animal spirits, 


fullness of knowledge, and impetuosity of talk, almost overpowered 
me; but I roused myself so as to keep my ground wonderfully for a 
day:’*” Boswell took comfort in the prospect of Whitaker’s early 
departure: “Whitaker was with us and displayed the same coarse 


34John Bailey, op. cit., p. 171, citing Whitaker’s The Ancient Cathedral of Corn- 
wall, Historically Surveyed (London, 1804), II, 358. The subject of this work, Bailey 
reports Whitaker as saying, was proposed in person by Whitaker to Johnson, who 
gave his approval. The date of the proposal is fixed as not long after the publication 
of Thomas West’s Antiquities of Furness in 1774, which seems a little early for 
Whitaker to take an interest in the subject, for he did not leave Manchester for 
Cornwall until 1777. 


85“The Journal of James Boswell, 1772-1774) in Private Papers of James Boswell 
from Malahide Castle, ed. Geoffrey Scott and Frederick A. Pottle (n.p., 1928-34, IX, 
39- 

8¢Polwhele’s obituary of Whitaker as reprinted from a Truro newspaper in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. LXXVIII (1808), pt. ii, pp. 1035-37. 


87 Jaunt to Cornwall? August-September, 1792, in Private Papers of James Boswell, 
XVIII, 154. 
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abilities as yesterday. I was glad I had not long to bear up against 
him, nor much occasion to be tried?’** If Whitaker was in his twen- 
ties and thirties what he was in his late fifties, he could not have been 
avery “clubable” man. 

In ignoring the “Specimen” Johnson exercised good judgment. 
Whitaker was determined to multiply words of Celtic origin, and 
he did so by making many fanciful, strained, and otherwise implaus- 
ible derivations and by failing to consider the possibility of Celtic 
borrowings from English and other languages. In the reviewer 
Langhorne he seems to have gained his only contemporary adherent, 
and in only a few instances have modern authorities sustained Whit- 
aker’s etymologies against Johnson’s. Whitaker’s corrections of 
Johnson were lost in the mass of his own newly created errors. His 
claim to have produced, without extravagance, numerous and de- 
cisive proofs of the mixture of Celtic with Saxon words was not 
justified. A secondary claim advanced at the end of the “Specimen;’ 
that he had shown the close relation between the Celtic languages 
better than anyone before him, was not justified either, for Edward 
Lhuyd had treated this subject much more extensively and system- 
atically almost seventy years earlier. 


38]bid., pp. 154-55. 








Notes and Documents 


Defoe’s “Lost’’ Letter to a Dissenter'’ 


I 


Y 1685 Daniel Defoe, a young merchant of London who had been 
married for only a year and a half, took part in Monmouth’s rising 
in the west and escaped from Sedgemoor with his life. In 1689 he was 
hearing debates on the succession in the House of Lords, writing the 
first of his recognized tracts for the government, and riding in a royal 
regiment of volunteers* under a very different Monmouth (the dash- 
ing Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Monmouth, later the Earl of Peter- 
borough and hero of Defoe’s Military Memoirs of Captain George 
Carleton), “gallantly mounted and richly accoutred;’ to attend the 
King and Queen from Whitehall to the banquet in their honor in the 
Guildhall. 

Just what happened during those four years to raise the fugitive 
rebel to the attendant of royalty? At least part of the answer is to be 
found in a small quarto tract of four pages printed in double columns, 
of which there are two copies in the Huntington Library. 

A Letter to a Dissenter from his Friend at the Hague,’ never pre- 
viously assigned to Defoe, was printed in 1688, reprinted in 1689 in 


1For assistance in this study I am indebted to Messrs. Godfrey Davies and Herman 


R. Mead of the Huntington Library and Professor Beach Langston of the California 
Institute of Technology. 


2In The Battle of the Authors Lately Fought in Covent-Garden (London, 1720)— 
the work of Charles Gildon as I shall show in a subsequent study—a professed account 
(supposedly spoken by Defoe) is given of this organization (p. 15): “... soon after 
the Revolution, there was a Body of Zealous Dissenters, who got to be Incorporated 
into a Regiment, under the name of the Royal Regiment, who declared their Resolu- 
tion to defend King William against all his Enemies, in this Regiment I had the 
Honour to be an Officer, tis confess’d, that we were never in Action, nay, that as 
soon as we heard the first Rumour of being design’d for such, we with much Fear 
and Sollicitation got our selves to be disbanded” 


8A Letter to a Dissenter from his Friend at the Hague, Concerning the Penal Laws 
and the Test; shewing that the Popular Plea for Liberty of Conscience is not con- 
cerned in that Question. The tract ends with the imprint, “Tot de Hague, gedruckt 
door Hans Verdraeght, 1688” 
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Fourteen Tracts, and erroneously attributed to the Marquis of Hali- 
fax in the first issue of his Miscellanies in 1700. But the editorial cor- 
rection which restored Halifax’s own Letter to a Dissenter to its 
proper place doomed Defoe’s Letter to oblivion. Halifax’s Letter was 
first inserted in the Miscellanies in a postscript (as if it had been dis- 
covered too late for regular inclusion) ;* next it was inserted before 
Defoe’s Letter with separate pagination (although only one Letter 
to a Dissenter was still listed in the table of contents) ;> and in what 
seems to have been the final and usual form of the 1700 Miscellanies, 
Halifax’s Letter remained in place and Defoe’s was dropped out en- 
tirely,° to be almost completely forgotten for the next two hundred 
and fifty years. 

The apparent frequency of publication between 1688 and 1700 is 
in large part misleading, for the tract has become very scarce. I had 
never met with it until September, 1950; there is no indication that 
any previous student of Defoe has ever examined it; and William Lee 
(who searched patiently for a tract by Defoe on this subject) ex- 
pressed his triumph in his assignment as Defoe’s a pamphlet with a 
somewhat similar title’ which has since been definitely attributed to 
Gilbert Burnet. The long period of oblivion for Defoe’s tract was not 
due to any ineffectiveness in his writing. After the controversy which 
gave rise to the “letters” of Halifax and Defoe had subsided, there was 
room for only one to survive. Halifax’s tract came out more than a 
year earlier than Defoe’s, it was given wide currency through the en- 
thusiastic support of the church and the surmises about the secret of 
its authorship, and it was circulated in tens of thousands of copies be- 
fore the revolution which engulfed Defoe’s Letter two months or 
more after it was published. 

Competent critics have held that Halifax’s Letter is perhaps the 
most perfect example of a political tract,* but in many ways Defoe’s 


4H. C. Foxcroft (ed.), The Life and Letters of Sir George Savile, Bart., First 
Marquis of Halifax (London, 1898), II, 361-2. 


5So in the copy in the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library. 
®So in the copy in the Huntington Library. 


TWilliam Lee, Daniel Defoe: His Life, and Recently Discovered Writings (Lon- 
don, 1869), I, 20-1. 


8Cf. authorities mentioned by Foxcroft, op. cit., I, 487. 
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is even better, although it was written by a young merchant not quite 
twenty-eight years old who could have had little experience in public 
affairs. It is more than a third shorter, but it presents the core of the 
controversy far more clearly than Halifax chose to do, giving incon- 
trovertible facts instead of the elegant persiflage of the noble author 
—what one contemporary sneered at as the “Top-knots and Gallant- 
ry” of his style. Halifax had suggested, falsely enough, that the dis- 
senting clergymen who favored accepting the royal indulgence were 
influenced by bribes, and that the Church of England would be more 
tolerant toward dissenters in the future. Defoe faced the stark facts: 
that some of the most honest of the dissenters had misunderstood the 
King’s motives, and that they had nothing to expect from the Church 
of England. With no such selfish fear, as has sometimes been ascribed 
to Halifax, that the success of James’s policy would impoverish him 
through the resumption of church lands, Defoe appealed far beyond 
the narrow self-interest of the dissenters to the loftier consideration 
of the national welfare. 


Il 


There had been no effective attempt to block the accession of 
James II on account of his religion. The Church of England received 
him with professions of loyalty without parallel in English history, 
and most of the dissenters seemed willing to forget his black record 
of oppression against their fellow-religionists in Scotland. The rising 
of Monmouth (although it was supported by a few daring young 
Londoners like Defoe, who insisted afterwards that it had stood a fair 
chance of success) died out in the western counties where it had 
begun. 

However, it soon became clear that the toleration offered in 1687 
was not to be an end in itself, but a means to establish the faction of 
James in control of the nation: in the army, the universities, the 
church, and Parliament. The indulgence granted by the royal dis- 
pensation—an illegal extension of the prerogative, but accepted by 
William Penn and many other enlightened men as a benevolent way 
of overruling an unjust law—was meant to lead to the repeal of the 


*Henry Care, Animadversions on a Late Paper, Entituled, A Letter to a Dissenter 
(London, 1707), p. 9. 
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Test Act of 1673. This law required all persons who held civil or mili- 
tary office or positions of trust under the crown to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, renounce the right to take arms against 
the sovereign, receive the sacrament according to the usage of the 
Church of England, and abjure belief in transubstantiation. 

The repeal of the Test Act, far from assuring liberty of conscience 
thereafter, was understood (by Defoe as by Halifax) as a preliminary 
step to enable James to overthrow the constitution and the established 
order. Fourteen years later a patriotic versifier celebrated, among the 
blessings of William’s reign, the guarantee of private ownership of 
land which had once belonged to the church: 


Our Nobles now enjoy their large Estates, 
Nor fear their ancient Seats, 

Should be to Mother-Church deliver’d up, 
Who swallows Lordships at a Sup.?° 


It was feared that under James these lands would be “resumed” as the 
property of the church, the church” and the universities would pass 
under alien control, the army would be officered by men sworn to 


10M. Smith, A Pindarique Poem Sacred to the Glorious Memory of King William 

III (London, 1702), p. 7. Cf. also the account of William’s invasion in The English 
Gentleman Justified (London, 1701), p. 56: 

Lay-Abby Brethren seem’d to want him more, 

* * * 

Dugdale’s Monasticon at Rome was priz’d, 

There all the Lands were seen, from whence Deviz’d, 

And they were parting of the Lyon’s Skin, 

But run away when greater Force came in? 


11No extensive study of this subject seems to have been made, but contemporary 
writings show that it was of great importance in the popular mind. For a time after 
the accession of James the London Gazette advertised a treatise which attempted to 
explain away the difficulty, and James in exile gave assurances that if he were 
allowed to return to the throne land-titles would not be disturbed. But writers for 
the opposition continued to point out that in such a matter James would not be 
left free to make a decision; and at least as late as 1730 a primary objection against 
the return of a Stuart pretender was the expectation that property would be con- 
fiscated. The value of the former church lands was very great, although almost im- 


ssible to estimate with precision. Alexander Savine (“English Monasteries on the. 
po P g 


Eve of the Dissolution” Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, Vol. I [Oxford, 
1909], p. 140) states that before the dissolution under Henry VIII the gross temporal 
income of the monasteries from land was £120,000 annually. This makes no allow- 
ance for the landed holdings of parish churches, the low rate of income from all 
church property during the period of uncertainty before the dissolution, or the 
increase in income from land in the century and a half before the Revolution. 
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enforce the will of the King, and Parliament would be packed to give 
sanction to the new regime. Instructions given to the King’s agents 
for the anticipated election of the autumn of 1688 indicate the steps 
by which the great end was to be achieved.” 

As for the dissenters in 1688, they were enjoying, thanks to the 
royal indulgence, the first complete freedom of worship which many 
of them had ever known. But after they had served the King’s turn 
in promoting the overthrow of the constitution, they had nothing to 
look forward to but the example even then being set by another royal 
fanatic in France, where Protestants were being yoked like oxen and 
driven off to serve in the galleys. 


Ill 

There can be no doubt of Defoe’s authorship of A Letter to a Dis- 
senter from his Friend at the Hague. It is not only written in his 
characteristic style, with more of his idiomatic usage than one might 
expect to find as early as 1688;"* it is not only presented with a mor- 
dant irony which is rare:in English literature and almost unique 
among the dissenters of Defoe’s generation; it was explicitly outlined 
by Defoe himself in his Review for November 14, 1711 (VIII, 422), 
when he referred to the two tracts which he had written in 1687 and 
1688 to serve “honest blinded Men;’ his fellow-dissenters: 


I had their Reproaches when I blam’d their Credulity and Confidence, in 
the Flatteries and Caresses of Popery under King James, and when I pro- 
tested openly against the Addresses of Thanks to him, for his Illegal Lib- 
erty of Conscience, founded upon the Dispensing power. 

I had their Anger again, when, in print, 1 oppos’d at the utmost hazard, 


12Memoradums for those that go into the Country to dispose the Corporations 
to a good Election for Members of Parliament. To be read by them often [1688]. Sir 
George Duckett, who was apparently unacquainted with this tract, reprinted the 
latter third of it, “Instructions for those that shall go into Wales; from “State Papers, 
Domestic, James II.; Bundle 7, No. 405” in his Penal Laws and Test Act (London, 
1882), I, 249-50. The answers to the three questions asked by —_ of James, as 
recorded in Duckett’s book, give a curious insight into the unwillingness of parlia- 
mentary candidates and electors to pledge themselves in advance to support the 
King’s policy for a repeal of the Penal Laws and Test Act. 


18F.g., “all hands are at work; “very plausible? “catch them with a very inviting 
Bait? “before you engage too warmly; “taste the sweetness of it? “the true spring of 
all this zeal? “into the Bargain? “a very plain case? “a very odd kind of passion for 
Liberty of Conscience} “a tender hearted Jesuit; “with a witness; “make me apt to 


2] 
suspect; “I have done} “fair and easie step; “frozen Adder? etc. 
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the taking off the Penal Laws and Test, and had the Discouragement to 
be told by some grave, but weak good Men, That I was a Young Man, 
and did not understand the Dissenters Interest, but was doing them harm 
instead of good; to which, when Time undeceiv’d them, I only return’d 
the Words of Eliphas to Job, for which God never reprov’d him—Old 
Men are not always wise, neither do the aged understand Wisdom. 

In 1707 the Rev. James Webster engaged in a warm controversy 
with Defoe, in which he accused Defoe of holding exactly the same 
views advanced in the Letter of 1688."* Although Defoe never ad- 
mitted (as Webster charged) the legality of James’s dispensation, he 
defended the innocent acceptance of the indulgence by dissenters 
who did not realize that it was intended as a preliminary step toward 
the overthrow of the English constitution: 

The HOOK Tyranny, was cover’d with the BAIT Liberty, as in all Ages 
of the World it has been... Suppose a Man, with a Villainous Design to 
Murder me, makes me a Present of a Poisoned Nosegay, I accept his Pres- 
ent, and ignorantly Thank him for it. But I thank him for the Flowers, I 
do not Thank him for the Poison; But, as soon as I discover the Treach- 
ery, I throw away the Gift, and prosecute the Murderer.*® 

Paul Dottin, who had not seen the Letter itself and did not know that 
it had survived, was able to give an accurate account of its argument 
from his knowledge of Defoe’s later writings: 

With a perspicacity that did honor to his youth and his training, he 
pierced the crafty cunning of the King. He cautioned them [the Dissent- 
ers] that, once the penal laws and the Bill of Test were abolished, the 
Catholics would be free to hold the highest places in the government. 
That accomplished, the Established church could count its days num- 
bered, and the Dissenters would stand no chance at all beside the tri- 
umphant Papists ... the country would pass again under Roman control. 


IV 


Defoe concluded the tract with a fictitious Dutch imprint: *" “de 
Hague” is impossible as Dutch, The Hague was of relatively little 


14The Author of the Lawful Prejudices against An Incorporating Union with 


England, Defended (Edinburgh, 1707), especially pp. 11-12. 

15Defoe, A Short View of the Present State of the Protestant Religion in Britain 
(Edinburgh, 1707), p. 36. 

16T he Life and Strange and Surprising Adventures of Daniel De Foe, trans. Louise 
Ragan (New York, 1929), pp. 48-49. 
17Supra, note 3. 
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importance as a publishing center in comparison with Amsterdam 
and several other cities, and no such printer as Hans Verdraeght is 
known to students of the history of Dutch publishing.** On at least 
two other occasions Defoe made use of a fictitious foreign imprint for 
his writings. The Dyet of Poland (1705) was ostensibly issued from 
“Dantsick”—partly to carry on the jest, but partly as a precaution 
against the powerful resentment of the English House of Lords. A 
Letter from a Gentleman at the Court of St. Germains (1710), which 
has not previously been assigned to Defoe, was said to have been 
“Translated from the French Copy, Printed at Cologne;’ to support 
the pretense that the manuscript came from a genuine continental 
source. 

But it was a matter of far more consequence to throw dust in the 
eyes of the King’s messengers who might seek to learn about the ori- 
gin of the Letter. In the current Memorandums issued for the guid- 
ance of James’s agents in 1688 particular instructions were given to 
trace down the work of anti-governmental writers in London. 

In the Review Defoe later remarked that his opposition to King 
James had been offered “at the utmost hazard?’ Even Dr. Gilbert 
Burnet, in the comparative safety of his voluntary exile, concluded 
an able tract against the indulgence of 1687 with a remark about the 
difficulty of communicating it to the press.’® (Burnet wrote after- 
wards that he had received trustworthy information about a plot to 
murder him.) Even William III later went in constant danger of as- 
sassination. Shaftesbury had died in exile, Essex had been murdered 
or driven to suicide, Russell had been brought to the block. The usual 
privilege of a nobleman, which was effective enough when he was 
tried before his peers on such a charge as manslaughter, would per- 
haps mean little if he had the opposition of as ruthless an opponent as 


18Cf, A. M. Ledeboer, Chronologisch Register (Utrecht, 1877). A broadside called 
Character, in praise of William of Orange, was issued with the same fictitious imprint, 
except that the surname was carelessly misspelled as Verdraght. This Character was 
dated from The Hague on October 12, 1688, New Style, which must have been 
intentionally misleading. Little or no mail was arriving from Holland, on account 
of adverse winds and a virtual state of siege; and the Character itself was clearly an 
English broadside, written by an Englishman and a on an English press for 
immediate circulation before or during the time of William’s invasion. 


194 Letter containing some Reflections on His Majesty’s Declaration for Liberty of 
Conscience (1687). This tract was mistakenly attributed to Defoe by Lee. Cf. note 7. 
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James, whose closest advisers told him that he stood above the law. 
The powerful Marquis of Halifax, who usually found no reason to 
conceal his name, signed his Letter to a Dissenter with fictitious ini- 
tials.*° For appealing in 1686 against James’s plan to reorganize the 
army,” Samuel Johnson, a clergymen of the Church of England, was 
sentenced to stand four times in the pillory, to pay a fine of 500 
marks, and to be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn, in the execution 
of which sentence he received 317 stripes with a whip of nine cords 
knotted. 

It has been remarked that The Shortest Way with the Dissenters in 
1702 gave at least an excuse for bringing Defoe to prison and the pil- 
lory;” but his Letter to a Dissenter in 1688 might easily have led him 
to Tyburn rather than to Newgate. 

Joun Rosert Moore 


20F oxcroft, op. cit., II, 362, expressed bewilderment over Halifax’s subterfuge: “We 
are puzzled to account for the assumption of feigned initials, which were never 
adopted on any other occasion by our author, especially as it is hard to interpret them 
in any rational manner. . . ’ Contemporary accounts indicate that the mystery helped 
greatly in promoting the circulation of the tract. Furthermore, although some bibli- 
ographers have adopted the rather futile conjecture that “T. W? stood for “The 
Writer? some of Halifax’s opponents (among them Henry Care, op. cit.) guessed 
that the initials should be reversed (William Temple). “T.W? was perhaps nonsense, 
but it was certainly provocative of conjecture, and it was safe. 


21Perhaps the real offense of Johnson was considered to be the advice and encour- 
agement he had given to his patron Lord Russell. 


22Cf. my Defoe in the Pillory and Other Studies (Bloomington, Indiana, 1939), pp. 
2-32. 





The Disaster of Fort Ticonderoga: 
The Shortage of Muskets during the 
Mobilization of 1758 


. e DEFEAT at Ticonderoga, as is well known, was important as 
the turning point of the French and Indian War. After this 
“shocking defeat” of July, 1758, British arms won repeated victories 
which drove French power from Canada. Historians like Lawrence 
H. Gipson give as the principal reasons for the Ticonderoga defeat 
poor generalship, little cooperation from the colonies, and too few 
Indians from Sir William Johnson. These reasons undoubtedly are 
important explanations, but it is proposed in this paper to show that 
the lack of muskets (and the short-sighted British policy that was re- 
sponsible for that lack) was the most important cause of the defeat, 
and to show the effect of that policy in bringing about poor general- 
ship, low morale, and poor cooperation.’ 

The plans for the 1758 campaign did not arrive in America until 
March, nearly thirteen weeks after Secretary of State William Pitt 
had dispatched them, a fact which put a premium upon time. Besides 
outlining plans for military expeditions on the Ohio and against Fort 
Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island, Pitt ordered an attack on Canada 
by way of the lake route, with assaults upon Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point as the forces moved north on Lake George and Lake Cham- 
plain. Twenty thousand Americans were to be used, a number con- 
siderably larger than in any earlier mobilization, and, because of 
possible opposition from the colonial legislatures, Pitt promised to 
furnish the soldiers “with Arms, Ammunition, and Tents, as well as 
to order Provisions to be issued to the same . . . as is done to the rest of 
the King’s Forces.’ With this substantial aid from the mother coun- 


1Professor Lawrence H. Gipson has written the most recent and best description 
of Abercromby’s 1758 defeat in his The British Empire Before the American Revolu- 
tion: The Great War for the Empire, The Victorious Years, 1758-1760 (New York, 
1949), chapter VIII. It is well to note that the me of muskets applied solely to 
Abercromby’s command. In the Louisbourg siege of 1758 Jeffrey Amherst had the 
benefit of troops and materials sent directly from England, and the valuable help of 
the British navy. In the south John Forbes conducted the siege of Fort Duquesne, a 
far different type of military maneuver from that of the lake campaign. 
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try, Pitt expected a genuine effort in each colony to fill the military 
quotas and have the recruits available at Albany before May 1. How- 
ever, before Pitt concluded his dispatch, he revealed a great weakness 
in his plans: it was impossible to send sufficient arms for the colonial 
troops—‘‘Althou’ several Thousand Stand of Arms will be forthwith 
sent:’* Apparently the governors of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, New York, and New Jersey were expected to supply 
arms from the colonial stores. 

Despite the bewildering contradictions in Pitt’s letter, General 
James Abercromby, who was charged with the responsibility of 
commanding the attack on the French defenses, ordered the gover- 
nors to begin mobilizing their forces immediately. As for the arms, 
he realized that the colonial stores were seriously inadequate and 
asked the governors to meet the shortage in an additional way: “I 
would ... Propose that every One of Your Men that have their Own 
Arms, would come prepared with them, as likewise with a Powder 
Horn, shot Bag, and Case for the Lock of His Gun, and also with a 
good Blanket.’ And Abercromby hastened to add his personal guar- 
antee that all lost and damaged equipment would be paid for: 


as His Majesty has been graciously pleased to Order Arms to be Pro- 
vided,—Therefore, I do Engage that if any of the Arms brought by the 
Troops of Your Province, be lost upon Actual Service, or thro’ real Use 
be no longer fitt for such Service, that in such Case, upon due Proof there- 
of, I will make the same good to the Proprietors in money.‘ 


Unfortunately Abercromby’s promise was equally bewildering, 
because it was subject to interpretation and dispute. Did he mean that 
the Americans were expected to donate their own personal equip- 
ment, without adequate compensation for its use by the British army 
or for the ordinary wear that surely would be put upon it during the 
campaign? A departure from usual military practice so bold as this 
would undoubtedly stir many people. 


2William Pitt to the governors of Massachusetts, etc., Whitehall, December 30, 


1757, Gertrude S. Kimball, ed., Correspondence of William Pitt (New York, 1906), 
I, 138-39. 

8James Abercromby to the governors of Massachusetts, etc., New York, March 15, 
1758, Abercromby Papers (AP), Huntington Library, 44. 


‘Ibid. 
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In answer to Pitt’s generous promises, and before Abercromby’s 
March 15 letter arrived, many governors had won substantial levies 
of men from their assemblies. Massachusetts took the unprecedented 
lead by pledging seven thousand recruits, and soon to follow were 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, which together 
voted nearly another seven thousand men. The response was both 
warm and enthusiastic.* But the votes of men were only the first steps; 
the recruiting and equipping still had to be completed. Governor 
Stephen Hopkins of Rhode Island was the first to reply to Aber- 
cromby (March 20). He promised to have the colony’s one thousand 
men fully fitted as soon as possible.° Letters from the other governors 
were not so favorable. Benning Wentworth of New Hampshire com- 
plained about the great scarcity of arms in the colony and how it was 
directly affecting the recruiting of men.’ Indeed, John Reading of 
New Jersey went so far in reporting the shortage of arms as to ask for 
some from the king’s stores: “I must be Sollicitous with you that 
Arms May be Supplied them [the troops] from His Majesty’s Maga- 
zines, The Colony is exceeding bare in that article’’* Thomas Pownall 
of Massachusetts in his usual energetic way pledged his cooperation, 
but was not very hopeful about his success.° The governors of New 
York and Connecticut, like the governor of Massachusetts, sent their 
officials off to look for arms, but they expected few. 

Pitt’s letter caused much bewilderment among the governors and 
gave some an easy excuse for not pushing their drives for men. In- 
deed, Pownall openly analyzed the letter and questioned whether 
Pitt really wanted the colonies to supply arms.*° Although he fol- 

Kimball, op. cit., I, 213 (see notes 1, 2, 3); Abercromby to Pitt, New York, April 
28, 1758, AP, 215. 

Stephen Hopkins to Abercromby, Providence, March 20, 1758, AP, 57. 


"Benning Wentworth to Abercromby, Portsmouth, March 24, 1758, AP, 69. Like 
John Reading, Wentworth was quick to ask for British arms: “If a Sufficient Number 
of Arms should Arrive in Season from England it will give great Spirit to the Levys 
to have as many as can be Spared Sent to this Province.’ 


8Reading to Abercromby, Burlington, March 30, 1758, AP, 92. 

®Thomas Pownall to Abercromby, Boston, April 3, 1758, AP, 106. Pownall ex- 
plained his difficulties in this way: “There has been no List or Return given me since 
my Arrival to this hour of these Public Arms nor can I by any means learn what is 
become of them? 

10Pownall’s paper on arming provincials, April 10, 1758, AP, 138. In June Pownall 
referred to the arms as “not originally required” (June 12, 1758, AP, 350). 
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lowed Abercromby’s instructions, he was never convinced that the 
colonies were expected to exert themselves. Similar doubts about 
Pitt’s intentions were expressed by other governors. As late as June 9, 
Hopkins excused the want of arms by the Rhode Island troops by 
telling Abercromby that the remainder could be taken from British 
stores.'* Undoubtedly Pitt did the American commander a great dis- 
service by the loose and contradictory wording of his dispatch. 

These letters from the governors alarmed General Abercromby, 
who wanted to begin his campaign early. He wrote immediately to 
them explaining the serious dilemma he faced and urging them to co- 
operate with him in meeting this crisis. In fact, he was certain that the 
men would bring along their own equipment if the present shortage 
were fully impressed upon them, and he was positive that the men 
preferred their own muskets “to the Tower Arms, by being so much 
lighter and from their constant Use of them more certain of their 
Mark:’” But to the acting governor of New Jersey the commander 
penned a special letter which clearly reveals an anxiety that he would 
not be able to supply the troops: 


I must also be pressing with You strictly to observe the directions You 
have received concerning the Arms that can be found within Your Gov- 
ernment, for as there are but 10,000, coming out, we shall certainly be 
deficient in that Article, if the Provincial Troops do not bring as many 
with them as they possibly can Collect; in which I should hope You will 
meet with more success than You seem to Expect, as all Your Militia and 
Frontier Men, are certainly not without them; . .. You will therefore call 
for a return of all such Arms, and let me know there number, which 
should they prove deficient, I will readily make up out of those coming 
Out.?® 


Thus, within twenty days after his circular letter to the governors, 
Abercromby found himself faced with an acute shortage of arms. 
Some hope was given him, however, when a dispatch from London 
reported ten thousand arms enroute to America. Unfortunately he 
had no assurance of their arrival before the opening of the campaign. 


Confronted with this dilemma, he wrote a personal letter to each gov- ' 


11Hopkins to Abercromby, Newport, June 9, 1758, AP, 339. 
12A bercromby to Pownall, New York, March 30, 1758, AP, 91. 
18A bercromby to Reading, New York, April 3, 1758, AP, 100. 
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ernor explaining his predicament and urging speed in collecting the 
arms. 
Of all the governors John Reading of New Jersey irritated Aber- 
cromby most. Besides refusing to move the legislature for more than 
one thousand men, this Quaker executive calmly filled his letters with 
complaints, explanations, and excuses in trying to avoid supplying 
the muskets. On April 13 he reported that the colony had no public 
stores and the recruits had few serviceable guns.* Letters continued 
to pass between him and Abercromby during the remainder of the 
month, until in desperation the general issued an ultimatum (May 2): 
“TT] cannot be Satisfied with a bare assertion that No Arms are to be 
found Within Your Province, When at the same time it is known, al- 
most to every one, that few, if any, of the People of the Continent are 
Without Arms:”* But ultimatums apparently did not ruffle Reading. 
By the end of May he had collected only one hundred muskets.”® 
Except for the insouciant Reading, the other governors put on col- 
ony-wide searches, which had varying degrees of success. In Massa- 
chusetts, for example, Governor Pownall immediately ordered a 
check of the public stores for muskets. It was not very rewarding be- 
cause no continuous record had been kept and all that could be dis- 
covered was the loss of one thousand muskets at the capitulation of 
Fort William Henry in 1757." After five weeks of searching, Pow- 
nall found five hundred, located four hundred more stored in Nova 
Scotia, and purchased seven hundred and fifty.** Ten days later, on 


14Reading to Abercromby, Burlington, April 13, 1758, AP, 154. 
15Abercromby to Reading, New York, May 2, 1758, AP, 224. 


16Abercromby to Pitt, May 27, 1758, AP, 289. When Reading was succeeded in 
power by the new governor, Francis Bernard, it is interesting to note that Bernard 
continued the former leader’s policy. Bernard, writing to Abercromby on June 17, 
1758 (AP, 358), said that he expected not only the king’s arms for the New Jersey 
regiment, but desired the lighter ones: “I have before me a Letter from the Colonel 
of our provincial Regiment wherein he acknowledges your Excellency’s care in pro- 
viding him with arms for part of his Regiment; but he adds that they are so heavy that 
they are quite unserviceable. We are informed that the Arms expected from England 
are arrived at New York. .. . am therefore, with the advice of his Majestys Council, 
to beg the favour of Your Excellency to furnish our Regiment with as light arms as 
can be spared? 


17Pownall to Abercromby, Boston, April 3, 1758, AP, 106. 
18A bercromby to Pitt, New York, April 28, 1758, AP, 215. 
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May 7, he reported 1699 muskets in his possession.” A month later 
he sent off seven hundred more to Abercromby. Most of these guns 
came from Boston merchants who had the foresight to order large 
shipments from England and had the equal foresight to hold back 
others for prices which rose several shillings above the usual market 
price.”° Indeed, they even collected many old ones in the provinces 
and resold them at the same price as new muskets. Additional guns 
surely were obtained from the recruits who honored Pownall’s plea, 
But neither he nor Abercromby could easily ascertain the number of 
arms thus received. Indeed, Pownall had to wait until late summer 
before he had exact militia rolls. 

Pownall’s puzzling experiences were shared by de Lancey, Hop- 
kins, and Wentworth: everywhere guns proved to be scarce. De 
Lancey, however, had thought of more drastic measures. He wanted 
to impress the necessary arms, but, as the New York governor soon 
realized, he had touched a sensitive point.” The council quickly re- 
jected force and turned instead to less obnoxious methods, which 
soon proved to be useless. Unfortunately, de Lancey could not meet 
the crisis with other measures because he was bound by provincial 
laws, legislative opposition, and political considerations. His letter to 
Abercromby shows how pitifully inadequate were his powers: “I 
could not get the Council to advise to impress arms and truly I know 
no law to empower me: 

In desperation Abercromby did two things: first, he employed 
Thomas Hancock of Boston to buy arms from New England mer- 
chants for him. At best, this was a very slow and costly course be- 
cause Hancock would be bidding against army contractors and Mas- 
sachusetts agents. In April he found no guns to be purchased at any 
price, but by May he bought two hundred at the inflated price of 
twenty-seven shillings and six pence. Second, Abercromby asked 

19Pownall to Abercromby, Boston, May 7, 1758, AP, 238. 


20Pownall to Abercromby, Boston, May 1, 1758, AP, 222. 
21A bercromby to Pownall, Lake George, August 3, 1758, AP, 503. 


22A bercromby to James de Lancey, Albany, May 15, 1758, AP, 253; Fort Edward, 


June 13, 1758, AP, 353. 
23De Lancey to Abercromby, New York, May 17, 1758, AP, 261. 
24Thomas Hancock to Abercromby, Boston, April 27, 1758, AP, 204; May 19, 1758, 
AP, 269. Hancock describes these guns: “I think they are a sort will Suit, being such 
as our Hunters and woodmen are found of? 
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Governor de Lancey (May 15) to order the town of New York to 
lend its municipal supply of muskets: 


As We shall have a great Deficiency of Arms—unless those from England 
arrive speedily, which we cannot trust to, I must therefore desire You 
will be pleased to apply to the Mayor and Corporation of New York, for 
the Thousand Arms belonging to that City. . . . 1 beg no Time may be 
lost in delivering over these Arms to Mr. Furnis, for even with them we 
shall have many Men without Arms.”® 


Abercromby’s urgent request was immediately put before the 
New York council—“in the best manner I could.’ Five days passed, 
however, before a decision was reached; and then, to de Lancey’s em- 
barrassment, the town council declared that it would sell the arms. 
Tosuch a reply, Abercromby could do nothing but “shew his teeth”* 


and he did—by accusing the town of trying to profiteer in an hour 
of peril: 


I was favored with Yours ... which Acquaints me that you had not been 
able to prevail on the Councill to part with their Arms on any other Con- 
dition than that of Sale which Brigr. Stanwix had informed me of before 
but I must own that seeing the Circumstances we are under I had ex- 
pected they would not have been so tenacious, especially as we daily look 
for the arrival of those from England, out of which they might have been 
replaced; besides £ 3., 5 is a Most Exhorbitant, Price, which none but the 
immediate want of them, can Warrant me for granting.?" 


After a month of argument (by the middle of June), New York 
lent its arms to Abercromby, but with the stipulation that they would 
have muskets of like quality supplied them when the stores arrived 
from England. But this delay, of course, negated any value the arms 
might have given Abercromby, because in less than a week the Eng- 
lish arms arrived.” 

Plainly the shortage of muskets ruined Abercromby’s plans for an 
early campaign. He was unable to leave Albany with his troops until 
the last of June, or nearly a month and a half later than Pitt had 


25Abercromby to de Lancey, Albany, May 15, 1758, AP, 253. 
26Abercromby to John Forbes, Albany, June 4, 1758, AP, 318. 
2TAbercromby to de Lancey, Albany, June 1, 1758, AP, 308. 


28Pownall to Pitt, Boston, June 24, 1758, Colonial Office 5, 18, 951; The New-York 
Mercury, June 19, 1758. 
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thought. Unhappily the delay gave the governors, local politicians, 
and all those disaffected by the defeats of the war a chance to com- 
plain and take advantage of opportunities to slow down the move- 
ment of supplies and troops, with the result that everything moved 
more and more slowly. The governors of New England argued about 
the feasibility of impressing provisions; Wentworth and Pownall 
wanted to send their colonials to the battle front in Nova Scotia 
which, they claimed, was more congenial to the wishes of the men;” 
and Thomas Fitch of Connecticut, negligently, did not inform Aber- 
cromby about the progress of the mobilization until the last of May.” 
In addition, if that were not enough, the recruits arrived disorgan- 
ized; many were dispirited; and large numbers deserted.™* 

Amid this confusion Abercromby directed his lieutenants in bring- 
ing order out of chaos, in laying plans for their march northward, 
and in counting the muskets which were being brought in by the co- 
lonial recruits. At New York, Brigadier General John Stanwix was 
charged with the collection and repair of the arms. This efficient and 
able soldier worked closely with James Furnis of the ordnance, and 
together these men hired every gunsmith in the town to repair the 
muskets gathered in other parts of America.** They realized the ur- 
gency and seriousness of their task and labored with great speed. By 
May 29 they reported twenty-five hundred arms ready for shipment, 
which would be completed “as fast as possible’’** At Albany, John 
Appy, the general’s secretary, was left with the task of answering his 
chief’s correspondence and checking with the other military aides on 
the shipment of muskets and supplies when Abercromby went north 
to Lake George.™ But, like the other men, he revealed how desperate 
the problems of arms had become even at the late date of June 17: 
“The Store Ships are not yet come, so your Excellency [Pownall] 
may judge, how agreable your tidings of the increase of Arms you 
send the Genl. will be to him’ 


28Wentworth to Abercromby, Portsmouth, March 24, 1758, AP, 69. 
80A bercromby to Thomas Fitch, Albany, May 14, 1758, AP, 252. 
31Gipson, op. cit., pp. 217-18. 

82John Stanwix to Abercromby, New York, May 17, 1758, AP, 213. 
83Stanwix to Abercromby, New York, May 29, 1758, AP, 295. 
84John Appy to Stanwix, Albany, June 8, 1758, AP, 338. 

35A ppy to Pownall, Albany, June 17, 1758, AP, 359. 
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‘To the account of panic Abercromby’s own words must be added 
to show how the scarcity of arms had complicated the management 
of the campaign. Coming from his May 22 letter to William Pitt, this 
quotation clearly reveals the enormous pressure and the personal 
suffering which he was under as he laid his final plans: “I am under 
the greatest Difficulties imaginable for Want of Arms, not only by 
Reason of the Real Want of them, but because the Provinces, know- 
ing my Distress, make a Handle of it to retard their Troops from 
joining me:’** 

Joun A. Scuutz 


’6Abercromby to Pitt, Albany, May 22, 1758, AP, 280. 
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